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A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


CHILDREN’S WRAPS 
and HATS for SPRING 


80—Mannish in cut and finely tailored is this 
Boy’s coat of rainbow tweed, in tan or French 
blue; also in navy blue serge. 19.75 

ft 2 


| to 3 years. 

82—Here is the Child’s formal coat of navy 
blue serge, with buttons, cordings, and a 
detachable Rajah collar to keep it ‘ 
sweetly fresh looking. 2 to 6 years. 29.50 
84—-Something of the smartness of the London 
tailored, but softness, too, is in this Child’s coat 
of tan or blue polo cloth, venetian 


lined to waist. 2 to 6 years. 29.50 
80a—Miilan straw hat. 6.95 
82a—Copy of a French hat, in navy *~ 
silk and straw. 12.75 
84a—Hat of taffeta and straw. 6.95 


Prompt Delivery Gratis, Anywhere in the 
United States. Phone 6900 Greeley. 




















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


QUILTED 


Excelsior mins Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 
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The Englishwoman 


The April Number Contains: 


The First of 
A Series of Articles 
by 


MR. STEPHEN GWYNN 


The Articles include :— 


Recollections of MR. W. B. YEATS 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS 
MISS MAEY KINGSLEY, etc. 


On sale at all Newsagents or direct from the 





Office of THE ENGLISHWOMAN 
11 Haymarket, S. W. 1 


Price 1/._ Post Free 1/2. Subscription Rates 14/. 
Post Free 


Please mention The Englishwoman 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Do You Believe in Majority Rule? 


M | 








Now That You Have a Vote 


(Or Nearly Have It) 


Do You Know How to Make It 
Work At Its Full Face Value? 


See the 
Carrie Chapman Catt 


Citizenship Course 
Page 1146 
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The inter Display of Suen Clothes 


for Misses and the Younger Set 


is a supremely important feature among the manifold enticements 
of the Second Floor 


Everything that good taste prescribes and Fashion sanctions for 
the appareling of the woman-that-is-to-be may be found in the 
generous assortments provided in the various Departments 
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 Madieon ene: Fifth Auenw, New Hork 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 
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MrGibbou & Co. 


1 and 3 WEST 37TH STREET 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


WILLOW FURNITURE 


FOR CITY AND COUNTRY HOMES—BUNGALOWS—-SOLARIUMS—PORCHES—COUNTRY CLUBS—REST ROOMS 
IMPORTED anp DOMESTIC PRINTS 
IN CHARMING COLOR COMBINATIONS FOR SLIP COVERS—CUSHIONS—DRAPERIES 
ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED 
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While Delaware Dallies 


7 HILE Delaware dallies, its chance to get the 36th place on 
W the ratification schedule is slipping from it. 

A platform plank recommending ratification of the Suffrage 
Amendment by the state Legislature, now scheduled to meet in 
July, was adopted by the North Carolina Democratic Convention, 
385 to 428, at its meeting in Raleigh last week. The plank 
adopted was a substitute offered for the platform committee's 
proposal that the Legislature be urged to defeat the Amendment 
and submit the issue to the people at the polls. 

Senator Furnifold McL. Simmons of North Carolina, long- 
time foe of the Federal Suffrage Amendment in the United States 
Senate, now urges ratification, pointing out that whether North 
Carolina ratifies or not, ratification is here. North Carolina’s 
other Senator, Lee S. Overman, likewise a one-time opponent, 1s 
likewise urging ratification. Both have at last seen the hand- 
writing on the wall. Each is anxious to secure the prestige of the 
36th place for the Democratic party. 

Small wonder! Prestige it certainly will be if the Democratic 
party must come to the rescue of the Amendment at the 36th 


hour. North Carolina’s Legislature has 113 Democrats to 37 


Republicans. 
Meantime, Vermont may not leave the coveted place open to 


any other comer. The campaign for a special session in that 
state is a vigorous one. Vermont women already have municipal 
suffrage on a state-wide scale and of Vermont’s 241 Republican 
and 25 Democratic legislators the majority are rated as favorable 


to ratification. 


Secretary Daniels on North Carolina 


ROM Secretary Daniels there comes to Mrs. Catt the follow- 
ing telegram of congratulations: 
“Tt is all over but the shouting. The long hard fight to en- 
franchise the American woman was won yesterday in Raleigh, 
when the Democratic State Convention of North Carolina de- 
clared in favor of the ratification of the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment. The Legislature of that state, shortly to be called 
in special session, is certain to ratify, thus giving us the thirty- 
six states necessary. North Carolina sends you and all coworkers 
congratulations and greetings. 
“ JosEPHUS DANIELS.” 


“WHE whole Daniels family is jubilating over North Carolina. 

In a letter to Mrs. Catt, Mrs. Daniels is remindful that 
North Carolina was “ first at the tea-party, first at Allamance, 
first at Bethel and will be first to ratify in the Southeast. 
River in March, 1771, that 
of North Carolina met the forces 


the 


the Allamance 


“ Regulators ” 


It was on 


Colonists, the 


0: North Carolina’s tyrannical Governor Tryon, in a tryout over 


the Stamp Act; and fought what was in a way the first battle 
oi the Revolution, and it was at Bethel in 1862 that the le‘t 
flank of the confederate army assembled for the battle of Shiloh 


Why “Ours”? 


EVEREND DR. JOHN ROACH STRATON of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, New York City, has gone forth a-crusading. 
In his quest for vice, he has deserved and received praise and 
appreval from all women. 
They admire his fearless investigation of the city’s illicit haunts 
They commend him for going in person to gather his intorma 
tion, instead of taking it second-hand from academic sources. 
They have little patience with that piece of befogged antiquity 
on clergymen and women in the j 
spotted from the world” than not to help 


which puts blinders name ot 


holiness. Better get “ 

it out of the mire, 
“Go right along 

Errant,” say women, “ but sin isn’t aggravated by the sex of the 


with our blessing, Sir Reverend Knight- 


sinner. Vice in man is just as ugly and loathsome and wicked: 
as vice in woman. It is also more frequent.” 


At present, the women of New York city 
First, when he came out of these “ dens 


have two counts 


against Dr. Straton. 
of vice” he poured all his invectives on the “ bad” women he 
found there, and said nothing at all about the bad men. The 


women and the police were his target. He acted as if the world 


would be a nice tidy little place but for the lady in scarlet. 

He talked like Adam. 

And like all the monastic clerical reformers from the early 
Christian era to this present. 

But he did not talk at all like his Master, who said to men: 
“Let him that is without sin among you, cast the first stone.” 
And there were found no men with the ability to lift even one 
tiny pebble. 

Dr. Straton has in his public utterances, at least, forgotten that 
for every one of those wicked women there are a dozen or so 
wicked male companions in vice. “ For the sins we do by two 
end two, we shall pay for one by one,” said Saint Peter to Tom- 
linson. Yet the modern reformer seems to think th&t the woman 
is the one to pay—and to pay double. 

In the second place, Dr. Straton has committed even a worse 
monastic blunder. He has personified vice and called it woman. 
“ Our women,” said he “ have become a half-clothed, loose-lived 
lot.” This insults outrageously ninety per cent of the women of 
the city of New York. 

Besides, whose women? ‘Why must any woman anywhere be 
spoken of as if she were someone's employee? or his furniture? 
or his share of loot? 

Doubtless Dr. Straton has suddenly come upon an astounding 
knowledge of vice, which has momentarily knocked him off his 
balance. It would not be a strange psychological reaction if this 
But if he is setting out to redeem the world, he ought 


were so. 
to take pains to know that between the few women of his city 
who pay the police to let “ their feet take hold on hell,” and tiie 


other few w ave their 
er tew who go to him to have their souls saved, there is a 


mighty host of those who “love mercy, do justh and walk 
an) y¥> a ailk 


humbly with their God.” 
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The I. W. S. A. Meeting 


HERE is tremendous interest in Great Britain concerning 
the International Woman Suffrage Alliance conference in 
Geneva in June. The headquarters secretary of the Alliance, 
Miss Elizabeth Abbott, writes from London that an International 
Sub-Committee with many representative women upon it has just 
been formed there, which is organizing a mass meeting in one of 
the halls of London for May 21. : 
One of the youngest alternate delegates, who will sail from 
the United States on the Royal George, May 19, for the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in June, is Miss Estelle B. Crane of Plainfield, New Jersey. 

She became a suffragist in Mississippi, where her family went 
to live on their large cotton plantation seven years ago. There 
she began active work for suffrage, holding office as state suffrage 
treasurer for a year and a half before she returned to New Jersey. 

Miss Crane was one of the New Jersey delegates to the Chicago 
Convention, and took the political education course in the Carrie 
Chapman Catt School of Citizenship held in Chicago at the end 
of the convention, and received her certificate. She is to assist 
in the New Jersey Citizenship School to be held in Newark on 
April 22, and will be one of the teachers of similar schools held 
throughout the state. 


Not an “Anti-Red” Tool 


HE National Women’s Trade Union League has issued a 

bulletin setting forth that the Interchurch Movement is not 
allied with “ the wealth of Wall Street”’ in a campaign against 
“ radicalism.” 

The associate general secretary of the Interchurch World 
Movement, Daniel A. Poling, has telegraphed to the women of 
the Trade Union League, its stand on industrial questions: 

“ Cabinet instructs me to say that the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and its industrial relations department are steadfastly adher- 
ing to the policies which have been approved by its general and 
executive committees. The newspaper statements, to which your 
letter refers, are unauthorized and entirely misleading. Fuller 
statements will appear in the Interchurch World Bulletin.” 

In a letter on the same subject Clyde F. Armitage, of the 
Washington office of the Industrial Relations Department of 
the Interchurch World Movement writes as follows: 

“The attitude of the Interchurch World Movement toward 
labor, toward big business and toward the radicals might easily 
be misconstrued from certain articles that have appeared in local 
papers this week. The articles were given to the press without 
the knowledge or sanction of the Interchurch World Movement. 
It is expected that subsequent duly authorized articles will correct 
any misconceptions. 

“ The present attitude of the Interchurch toward social prob- 
lems is that of a student of all phases of our commercial, indus- 
trial and social problems from the ethical viewpoint. Our attitude 
will continue to be one of justice, with charity toward all and 
malice toward none. We will try to follow what we also preach 
for industry. ‘What doth thy God require of thee but to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God.’ We trust 
that our future work, communications and press notices will be 
in keeping with this ideal and will help maintain the reputation 
we hope we have established.” 

The published statements referred to quote John D. Rocke- 
feller, Cleveland H. Dodge and other millionaire representatives 
of big business as offering $10,000,000 to “ cope with the reds ” 
through a propaganda to be conducted through the Interchurch 
World Movement. 

The letter to which Mr. Poling and Mr. Armitage have made 


the above replies was signed by the executive secretary of the 
Washington Committee of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, Miss Ethel M. Smith, and cites the recent hearings be. 
fore the: Rules Committee of the House of Representatives on 
the sedition bills advocated by Attorney General Palmer, also 
the bloody industrial disputes with the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company in Colorado as showing what the working people have 
to fear from the so-called “ anti-red”’ campaign of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and big business combined—*“ a campaign which 
means to us” says the Women’s Trade Union League Ictter, 
‘fan effort for the suppression of free speech and the righ 
free citizens.” 


s of 


Princesses and Life 
IGHT or ten princesses have lately committed suicid® in 
Geneva, Switzerland, according to the newspapers. The 
monarchies under which they had been reared had become re- 
publics in the wake of the war; and the poor princesses could 
adapt themselves to the new conditions, or face the task of e irn- 
ind 


not 


ing an honest living. Other princesses, with more courage 
more sense, have recognized that monarchies are out of date, 
and have gone to work like ordinary citizens. 

These many suicides, however, remind us of the fact that 
Geneva is swarming with monarchist refugees from all the fallen 
empires and kingdoms. American women who attend the c 
ing Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 1 
be prepared to meet them, and to breathe the atmosphere that they 
create. 
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In the Sausage Department 


HE increasing entrance into industry of women, and es- 

pecially of children, has long been a subject of concern. 
Those who wish to understand the reason for it should read an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1920, on “ The Tech- 
nique of American Industry.” It was written in 1914 by Carleton 
H. Parker, and has been edited and brought up to date by his 
widow. 

This very illuminating article takes up one great industry after 
another, and shows how in each the development of automatic 
machinery has largely done away with the need for skilled labor. 
[tach worker does one small and simple part of the job: 

“The minute subdivision of industrial production, and the 
adaptation of the automatic machine, more than any other single 
characteristic, defines American Production. It determines the 
intelligence and sex of the worker, and demands the tempera- 
mentally acquiescent.” 

As our readers are especially interested in the meat-packers, 
they should read the account of the great Armour works in Chi- 
cago, where each animal passes under the hands of 44 different 
employees, being carried past each of them by overhead trolleys 
or a moving platform, so that each has to work steadily and with- 
It is a wonderful ex- 
ample of organization, and invention; but the description does vot 
make us love the packers any better. 
Mr. Parker says: 

‘In the sausage department the hour rates have not been 
duced, but piece-work has been introduced. 


out stop at a pace set by the machinery. 


Here is a characterisic 
Tact. 


Here is to be noticed 
the existence of a kind of industrial technique of a not very hi ‘h 
moral level. Piece-work in sausage-making is slowed ‘down 
largely by ‘ leaks’ 
up as discovered. 


in the sausage-covering, which have to be tied 
Sausage-covering is bought in open markets 
by the big packers, in three grades, the leaks increasing as tlie 
grade lowers. If a piece-worker is making good wages, the fore- 
man proceeds to slip second-rate coverings to him. If he be a 
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productive worker even with second-rate coverings, he is allotted 
third-rate coverings, his pay the foreman knows can be reduced 
down to, but not below, 27 cents per hour. This is an example of 
increasing output by ‘ shaving’ rates, a method raised to perfec- 
tion by the Steel Trust. Since men are apt to become restless 
under this method, the sausage-department of the Beef Trust is 
rapidly introducing Slav women in place of the German men who 
used to do this work. 

Mr. Parker’s article, it must remembered, was written in 1914. 

Mr. Parker shows how the same general process of substituting 
maciiinery for skill has gone forward in coal-mining, glass-blow- 
ing, cigar-making, silk manufacture, cotton, steel, etc.: 

‘Technique has gone on unrestrained, and has produced in 
the end a labor status which demands a force far more sub- 
servient and docile than the American worker of tradition, and, 
for the continuance of the status, the absence of a capacity to 


organize.” 


.. S. B. 


Should Charities Mulct the — 


N interesting point of view arose at the public hearing be- 

fore the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Colum- 
bia, concerning a demand to raise the wages of all women 
employed in hotels, restaurants, apartment houses and hospitals 
to a minimum of $16.50 per week. The hospital representatives 
present, of whom there were five, took the strange position that 
as charitable institutions, hospitals were on a different basis from 
hotels and restaurants and should not be required to increase 
wages. 

The employer member of the Minimum Wage Board, Joseph 
A. Berberich and member of the executive board of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, replied to the hospital 
representatives. He stated that in his judgment charitable insti- 
tutions had no right to draw their means of support from the 
poorest paid of their employees. “ The public best able to support 
the hospitals should do so,” said Mr. Berberich. “ Charitable in- 
stitutions had better close their doors than draw their subsistence 
from the workers.” 

In other words, the argument used by the hospital comes down 
to seeking support for their institutions by involuntary contribu- 
tions from their laborers. That this would mean a larger con- 
tribution in proportion than is given by many donors was proved 
by the statement of one hospital that “the increase to bring the 
wage scale up to the minimum required by the Minimum Wage 
Board order would amount to $8,000 a year for 16 employees.” 
Fancy the generosity which would be indicated by a voluntary 
gift to one hospital of $8,000 from any sixteen people, employees 
or patrons. And then think of the injustice of withholding this 
much from working girls in the name of charity! 

Hotels and restaurants in the District have been employing 
women at wages as low as $8 per week, exclusive of room or 
meals. About 72 per cent of the women will receive an increase 
by the Minimum Wage Board’s order. This minimum will be 
$16.50 if paid in cash. If the employer furnishes a room, he 
will be permitted a $2 discount; for meals furnished he will be 
allowed thirty cents each. 

Laundry women now getting for the most part $8, $9 and $10 
per week, are the next set of workers to be benefitted by the 
wage Board’s aid. 

A Challenge to Women 


“W HILE one woman’s vote may seem a small thing, 
citizenship really is a very great thing. Because it is 
a big thing, it seems to me there is a special call to the women of 
America and of the British Commonwealth to use their citizen- 
ship to the full and to work together in the case of humanity.”— 
Lady Astor. 


The Business Woman From Iceland 


ROM Iceland, where women have had the vote these seven 
F years or more, comes the woman trader to New York City, 
looking about for the latest thing in drygoods, confectionery, soap 
and shoes. Mrs. G. Jonasson and Miss Halldorsson are partners 
not in one department store but in a chain of them in cities with 
more J’s, K’s and F’s in their anatomy than can be articulated. 
Two stores are in Reykjavik, one in Hafnarfjord and one in 
Isafjord. 

This progressive business woman, Mrs. Jonasson, first came to 
the United States to “ shop” in 1916, when the war tied up her 
sources of supply in Europe—an indication of the up-and-com- 
ingness of women in equal voting Iceland. Since then she has 
been over here three times and has purchased from this country 
everything sold over her counters. She reports that the Ice- 
landers like to have their goods “ made in America.” 

Among the myths which have grown old and whiskered with 
years in this country is that one that Iceland is frozen solid and 
that nothing happens there except that the polar bears and the 
seals dance hand-in-hand by the light of the North Star. Mrs. 
Jonasson says that the climate is mild, with only a month of 
heavy snow in winter. That the country has hot springs and 
telephones and cash registers and an agricultural college which 
cults the ager just as elsewhere. It has also good grade schools 
and high schools and a medical college and a theatre to present 
the plays of Ibsen and Bjornson, and motion pictures. 

Mrs. Jonasson is taking back to Reykjavik the latest thing in 
chiffons from Fifth Avenue shops—which proves that the native 
women of Iceland wear only such furs as would turn an average 
American pink with longing on a July day. 

All that story about polar-bears and eating fat and lighting the 
streets with the aurora borealis tied to pine knots must have 
been just anti-suffrage propaganda. Anyway, if it was true, the 
moment women began to vote they changed it all. Witness the 
business woman from the far North opening up American trade 
with one hand, while she opens up store after store with the 
other. 

Yet men once thought women’s lack of business ability an im- 
passable barrier to her ever knowing how to vote. 


Women in Industry 


IGURES compiled by the National Industrial Conference 
Board show actual wage increases in certain important 
industries during the war period. The table of averages shows: 


Shoes, 1914, men, $14.70; women, $ 9.18 
I9I9, men, 25.90; women, 14.69 
Cotton, 1914, men, $10.00; women, $ 7.70 
1919, men, 17.10; women, 12.75 
Metal, 1914, men, $13.18; women, $ 6.45 
I9I9Q, men, 24.75; women, 14.50 
Paper, 1914, men, $12.73; women, $ 7.47 
I9I9, men, 22.40; women, 12.2 
Rubber, 1914, men, $14.00; -.women, $ 9.25 
1919, men, 29.35; women, 14.90 
Silk, 1914, men, $11.77; women, $ 7.49 
1919, men, 22.69; women, 15.10 
Wool, 1914, men, $11.52; women, $ 8.70 


I 
1919, men, 18.61; women, 13.46 
Analysis of this table shows that in every industry not only are 
women’s wages much below men’s, but the rate of increase during 


the war is also in most cases smaller. 
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Under Its Own Steam 

R. EX-JUSTICE CHARLES E. HUGHES’S expert 
opinion on the automatic expulsion of the word “ male” 
when the Federal Suffrage Amendment is finally ratified has 
been recently flanked by that of the attorney-general of Ten- 
nessee, Frank M. Thompson, who says that under the rules and 
holdings “of the Supreme Court of the United States this 
woman suffrage amendment then will, ex propria vigore” (which 
might be freely translated, “ under its own steam”), “eliminate 
the words ‘ male citizens’ in the constitution of every state of 
the Union, and permit every citizen, whether male or female, 
to vote, subject alone to such conditions as to qualifications as 

the states prescribe which do not pertain to sex.” 

This sounds like simplicity, common sense and good logic. 

Attorney-General Thompson bases his conclusions on an an- 
alysis of the opinions given by the courts when previous Federal 
constitutional amendments concerning suffrage took effect. 

Most people are familiar with the process by which women 
gained presidential suffrage, this act requiring neither state nor 
federal constitutional changes. The history of the election of 
members to the two houses of the United States Congress has, 
however, shown changes. In 1842, 1872 and again in 1876, 
Congress passed acts regulating election of its members. “ So 
far as I have been able to find out and am advised,” says At- 
torney-General Thompson, “ these three pieces of legislation by 
the Congress exercising its right over the elective franchise of 
its members in the states produced no litigation or protest of 
any kind.” 

After the seventeenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was passed, that providing for direct election of Senators, Ten- 
nessee—Mr. Thompson’s state—passed a legislative act in ac- 
cordance with the amendment. 


HE thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth amendments were in 
turn adopted by the various states. ‘‘ The court in defining 
and analyzing these amendments, although not called upon to do 
so by the issues in that particular case, yet discussed their effect 
upon the status of citizenship and suffrage of the negro who 
had formerly been a slave. It held that the thirteenth amend- 
ment abolished slavery. That the fourteenth amendment de- 
fined citizenship of the United States. That, therefore, the negro 
being a citizen under the fourteenth amendment, and the fif- 
teenth amendment declaring as it does that the right of a citizen 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
any state on account of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude, was made a voter in every state of the United States. 

“The fifteenth amendment does not confer the right of suf- 
frage upon any one. It prevents the states or the United States, 
however, from giving preference in this particular to one citi- 
zen of the United States over another on account of race, color 
or previous condition of servitude. Before its adoption this 
could be done. It was as much within the power of a state to 
exclude citizens of the United States from voting on account 
of race as it was on account of age, property or education. Now 
it is not so. It follows that the amendment has invested the citi- 
zens of the United States with a new constitutional right, which 
is within the protecting power of Congress. This right is an 
exemption from discrimination in the exercise of the elective 
franchise on account of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude. 

“This question again came before the supreme court of the 
United States in 1880, in the case of Neal vs. Delaware, reported 
in 103 U. S., pages 370-409 (26 L. Ed., 569). In this case the 
court, in speaking of the effect of the fifteenth amendment on 
the constitution and laws of Delaware, which limited suffrage 


to male white citizens, and also which limited the right to serve 
on juries to those qualified to vote under the constitution, said: 
‘Beyond question the adoption of the fifteenth amendment had 
the effect in law to remove from the state constitution or render 
inoperative a provision which restricts the right of suffrage to 
the white race. Thenceforward the state constitution as modi- 
fied by the supreme law itself enlarged its operation so as to 
embrace all who by the state constitution, as modified by ‘he 
supreme law of the land, were qualified to vote at a general 
election.’ 

“ Again as late as 1914, in a case coming from Oklahoma, ‘o- 
wit: Guinn vs. United States, 238 U. S. pages 359-362 (59 L. 
Ed., page 1347) the supreme court, in discussing this fiftee:th 
amendment, used this language: 


666 HILE in the true sense, therefore, the amendment gi. es 

no right of suffrage, it was long ago recognized that in 
operation its prohibition might measurably have that effect; tat 
is to say that, as the command of the amendment was self-exec it- 
ing and reached without legislative action or conditions of is- 
crimination against which it was aimed, the result might ar se 
that, as a consequence of the striking down of a discriminat ng 
clause a right of suffrage would be enjoyed by reason of the gin- 
eral character of the provision which would remain after the «\s- 
crimination was stricken out. A familiar illustration of this doc- 
trine resulted from the effect of the adoption of the amendment to 
the state constitutions in which at the time of the adoption 
of the amendment, the right of suffrage was conferred on all 
white male citizens, since by the inherent power of the amend- 
ment the word ‘ white’ disappeared, and therefore all male citi- 
zens, without discrimination on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude, came under the generic grant of suffrage 
made by the state.’ 

“Tt will be observed that these two amendments, to-wit: the 
fifteenth which I have been discussing and the nineteenth when 
ratified, are identical in phraseology.” 

Read sex here instead of color, and the case of the new woman 
voter is clarified. 

Because of these previous Supreme Court rulings, Attorney 
General Thompson is sure that as far as Tennessee is concerned 
it will require neither constitutional changes nor an extra session, 
not even “ additional legislation for levying and assessing a poll 
tax upon women as a condition precedent to their right to vote.” 


But the Furlough Is in Sight 
UFFRAGISTS in Chicago voted for the League of Nations 
and against universal military training. The world will not 

wonder if they are tired of war. They have been fighting since 
Susan B. Anthony’s days, with no furloughs for anybody 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Women Campaign Managers 

HE three women who, up to date, are serving as campaign 

managers for presidential candidates are: Mrs. Fletcher 
Dobyns for Governor Lowden; Miss Harriet Vittum for Gen- 
eral Wood; and, Mrs. Katherine Farwell Edson of California. 
Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson of New York, has just accepted tl 
task of organizing the women of the country for the nomination 
of A. Mitchell Palmer. 


ta") 


It’s Almost Down Now 
ENATOR BRANDEGEE, of Connecticut, is devoted 
ancient landmarks and does not quote poetry or have visions. 
The pressure has become so strong in. New York. state that 
Senator Wadsworth is less defiant as to the vote for women; bit 
Captain Brandegee would probably go down with his ship. 
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The Coup d’Etat of the Tar Heel State 


HEN the North Carolina state Democratic convention 

met in Raleigh on April 8, it gave the solid South the 
surprise of its life. As the Asheville press expressed the situa- 
tion in true Dixie-ese, “The unterrified hosts of Democracy 
welcomed with open arms, as it were, the first women who ever 
attended a political convention to take part in its affairs.” 

Guilford, Durham, Wake, Buncombe, Sampson and Mont- 
gomery Counties all sent duly elected responsible women dele- 
gates up to the state convention. 

And the way of it was this: 

North Carolina women gathering their forces silently had 
marched into local precinct meetings and, as Democrats, asked 
for participation in party councils. They had based their request 
on the fact that thirty-five states have already ratified the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment ; that by the time women must register 
for the November elections, ratification by the 36th state will un- 
doubtedly have completed their full political enfranchisement, and 
that for this reason North Carolina women are in the same posi- 
tion as young men on the eve of their majority, who may by 
courtesy be permitted to vote in the convention, since they will be 
able to vote at the elections. 

The spirit of the women, their poise in knowing exactly 
what they wanted, their campaign of silent and efficient organi- 
zation evidently awakened the surprised North Carolina men, 
and did not displease them. 

he representation of women began as a coup of the Raleigh 
women when they invaded all the precincts of that city. Later 
reports to the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
from its North Carolina branch show that from Buncombe 
county on the extreme West, through Guilford and Montgomery 
in the center to Wake county on the East, North Carolina women 
had made clear their demand as to-be voters and good Democrats 
and so gained county representation at the state convention. 


HE movement is led by such women as Miss Mary Owen 

Graham, state chairman of the Women’s Division of the 
Democratic National Committee, by Mrs. Palmer Jerman, who 
has already been proposed to the National Democratic Commit- 
tee as a delegate from North Carolina to the National Democratic 
Convention, Dr Delia Dixon Carroll and Mrs. S. W. Bailey. 

Speaking of this self-determination of North Carolina women, 
Miss Martha Heywood of Carter’s Weekly, writes: 

“To Edenton belongs the beauty of her Tea Party, to Mecklen- 
burg the glory of her declaration—but to the women of Wake 
belongs the ultimate achievement in North Carolina’s many ges- 
tures of self-determination ! 

“For what is flouting a foreign king, a thousand miles away, 
compared to swamping the strongholds of the chivalry of your 
own home town? 

“ About 21 days ago it was that the call went out—the shock 
squads of suffrage began to gather their wits for the fray,—and 
this epoch-making political manceuver began to get under way.” 

When, in Raleigh, the last week of March, the women pre- 
pared their coup, they kept their own counsel so well that not a 
half-dozen men in the city had an inkling of their plan an hour 
beforehand, thus scoring once more against the notion that no 
woman can keep a secret. The night of the Democratic precinct 


mectings came, and women came with it from their several wards, 
and into their several meetings, a score or more strong. They 
presented their claims, and asked, as Democrats, for recognition 
in the councils of their party. Then they sat down and stayed 
through the meeting. 


’ 


66 NE great home * home-saving ’’ Democrat,” continues Miss 

Heywood, “ who had early in the day decided in con- 
ference with fellow salvationists that county conventions were 
much too ponderous a matter for women to take part in, found 
himself when the hour for the meetings struck confronted by 
more than fifty good looking women, who didn’t see the matte: 
in that light,—and a rival politician, who was speedily reeling off 
a ringing speech of welcome! 

“These were great hours, my sisters, we shall never see their 
like again. Here were ladies asking of the gentlemen of Democ- 
racy—here were gentlemen of the Democracy—dumfounded, 
with no time to formulate an answer to such an epoch-making 
demand,—nonplussed—standing with their hats in their hands 
while voices soft and insistent declared: ‘We are Democratic 
women. We have come here to offer our vote to the Democratic 
party. We realize that as yet we have not been accorded the right 
of suffrage, but we feel that the nineteenth amendment will have 
passed by the time of the general election. We, therefore, feel 
that as prospective voters, we have a right to a part in the pre- 
liminary campaigns.’ 

To the doubters as to the legality of women’s place in these 
precinct meetings, Dr. Carroll shrewdly opposed the well-nigh 
unanswerable argument that “the practice in former times of 
allowing men within a few months of their majority a voice in 
the party councils is sufficient precedent for allowing women on 
the eve of enfranchisement the same privilege.” 

The women came into the precinct meetings knowing exactly 
what they wanted. Into all was carried a ticket of delegates to 
the county convention of four women and seven men. Many of 
the men were stunned by the advent of the women, but they 
seemed not unpleasantly disturbed, and in some meetings the 
At one meeting in the second 


” 


women were received joyously. 
precinct of the second ward the women made a big hit, and 
were given a particularly enthusiastic reception. 

“ Everywhere the women outnumbered the men almost two to 
one, and everywhere the results were about the same. 

“The meetings were for the most part brief, formal, and very 
smooth. The Chivalry, with one or two exceptions, faced its 
emergency with its hat in hand, and moved with gallantry, ‘ that 
all Democratic voters in good standing in the precinct be em- 
powered to attend the convention as delegates’ adding with em- 
phasis, ‘ that this of course includes the ladies.’’ 

“As a comedy of manners can you beat it?” asks Miss 
Heywood. 

“No political coup of the Old Guard in the flower of its 
chivalry was ever planned with more precision or greater polit- 
And the old Guard finding itself hopelessly out 
surrendered game!” 


ical acumen. 
manoeuvered 


ISS GRAHAM said of the cordial reception given the 

women: “It was no surprise to us, it was just what we 
expected. We went to the meetings as women Democrats, fol- 
lowers of our great Democratic leader, Woodrow Wilson. No 
party has done for woman suffrage what our party has done.” 
Men and women united in vigorous applause of Miss Graham’s 
remarks. Miss Graham, the Democratic state chairman of the 
woman’s committee, is also an educator. 

One immediate result of the women’s coup is a tightening of 
interest in the coming special session of the North Carolina Legis- 
lature when Governor Bickett hopes that the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment will be ratified. Resolutions calling upon the Legis- 
lature to ratify were passed in various wards of the city and in 
several county conventions. 
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“Cut the Blood Red Tape” 


T is clear that the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
I ment can be only a matter of a very short time. It may be 
completed soon after this article sees the light. What will the 
women do with their votes after they get them? Everybody is 
asking this question, and nobody can answer it. 

One thing is sure: in a country like ours, containing about 
20,000,000 women voters of all sorts, they will not all vote 
alike. On questions that appeal to their special insight and 
sympathy as women—questions of child welfare, for instance— 
they may be expected to show a good deal of solidarity. On 
general political questions, they will divide as men do, though 
probably not in just the same proportions. Thus in the liquor 
fight it has been found that women more largely than men vote 
dry; and wherever there is a clear issue of decency and good 
government, the bulk of the women’s vote goes to the good 
government side. 

How will the women line up in the tremendous and all-over- 
shadowing struggle now impending, the struggle between the 
profiteers and the people? They will divide as men do, accord- 
ing to their own interests and their degree of enlightenment. The 
woman whose husband is making vast sums of money by fleecing 
the public will probably favor letting him continue to fleece them ; 
but such women are a mere handful in comparison with the 
wives of the men who are fleeced. The women who belong to 
the plain people, beloved by Abraham Lincoln, make up the great 
majority, and they will be keen to vote against the fleecing if 
they only see how. With them it will be merely a question of 
enlightenment. Of course every effort will be made by the 
profiteers to camouflage the women, as they are already trying 
to camouflage the men. It remains to be seen whether most of 
the women can be successfully hood-winked, and if so, for how 


long. 


HERE are in this country two sets of dangerous persons, and 
woman suffrage ought to be helpful against both. There is 
one set that wants to make sweeping changes by illegal and violent 
means. This group is comparatively weak, and can do little 
while it remains, as it is now, a very small minority. Much more 
dangerous, because much stronger, are the great profiteering 
interests, which are determined not to allow any substantial 
changes to be made in the direction of progress, if they can help 
it, and they are ready to evade and defy the law to any extent 
to prevent it. 

Women are pre-eminently the law-abiding sex. This is shown 
by the prison statistics of every state in the Union. As voters 
they may be expected to strengthen the elements that are opposed 
to seeking change by lawless violence. 

On the other hand, women are bent on getting certain desirable 
changes made, and they have a wholesome lack of respect for 
red tape. During the Spanish war, at the time of the “ embalmed 
beef ” scandal, when our men in the field were suffering through 
the greed of the meat-packers, it was a woman—Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward—who started the slogan, “ Cut the blood-red tape 
to pieces!” And the heart of the nation responded to her cry. 

Professor R. E. Macnaghten, who lived for some years in 
Australia, says that the disregard for red tape shown by the 
woman voter has been a distinct public benefit. He compares 
the women’s attitude to that of Florence Nightingale in the 
Crimea. The wounded were dying for want of certain hospital 
stores. The stores were there, but could not be issued for lack 
of some official formality. Miss Nightingale ordered a file of 
soldiers to break open the doors; and all England applauded her. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in the Outlook of April 3, 1909, gave 


a list of twelve ways in which, she declared, equal suffrage where 
it prevailed had proved a benefit. Among other things, she said: 
“Tt tends to modify a too exclusively commercial view of 
public affairs. G. W. Russell, Chairman of the Board of Goy- 
ernors of Canterbury College, New Zealand, writes: ‘ Prior to 
women’s franchise the distinctive feature of our politics was 
finance. Legislative proposals were regarded almost entirely 
from the point of view of (1) What would they cost? and (2) 
What would be their effect from a commercial standpoint? ‘The 
woman’s view is not pounds nor pence, but her home, her family. 
In order to win her vote, the politicians had to look at public mat- 
ters from her point of view. Her ideal was not merely money, 
but happy homes, and a fair chance in life for her husband, her 
intended husband, and her present or prospective family’.” 

That is what the great majority of women want. Candidates 
and parties that desire their votes should study how to give it to 
them. The Attorney General of North Dakota gave it as his 
opinion that women could not be legally elected as delegates from 
that state to the conventions of the national political parties. ‘The 


state Supreme Court has overruled him, and decided that they can. 
A. S. B 


Your City Government 


HERE once women studied “ten ways to make over cold 
roast-beef”’ they now study “ten ways to improve a city 
government.” ‘The last book to be published is /nformation per- 
taining to the Government of the City of Omaha. Its menu con- 
sists of recipes for using the following city departments: ‘lhe 
Council, legal department, board of public welfare, metropolitan 
water district, and the board of education. Supplemental para- 
graphs of information relating to registration and voting are 
given. Each section is followed by a set of questions. 

Many women have been waiting eagerly for weeks for this 
handbook to aid them in their knowledge and study of the muni- 
cipal government of Omaha. Mastery of the 10 pages in this 
little book will give a strong basic knowledge of the subject. 

It is issued by Mrs. H. J. Bailey, leader of the political and 
social science department of the Omaha Woman’s Club. Com- 
bined with Mrs. H. H. Wheeler’s book on citizenship, Nebraska 
women do not lack concise, clear and accurate information on 
their state and metropolitan city. 


Teresa 


a equal suffrage New York city the kind of woman who 
knows what she wants and goes after it, is started early. She 
is now growing up in the public schools. Little Teresa Ulman 
of Public School No. 27, the Bronx, has no intention of being 
fleeced out of her education this year without a protest. Re- 
cently she wrote to the Board of Education “ just to let you 
know that my class has been without a teacher so far this term. 
My teacher is sick and won’t be back this term. As we have no 
substitute, we are sent home every day and we are missing out 
work. Please send us a teacher.” 

Give Teresa a few more years and she'll be after the street 
cleaning department, the police commissioners, and what not. 
New York will have to move fast to keep ahead of Teresa. 


Postponed 
The regional meeting scheduled for New York city has been 
postponed until further notice, in order to center all attention on 
the ratification campaign. 
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League of Women Voters in Dixie 


HILE Mrs. F. Louis Slade and Miss Katherine Ludington, 
W regional directors of the League of Women Voters for 
the Middle Atlantic and New England States, are getting ready 
to gather their auxiliaries into conference, the Southeast is by 
no means behind them in activity, although it boasts no full suf- 
frage state like New York. 

The regional conference for the southeastern group of states, 
from Virginia to Louisiana, was held at Atlanta, Georgia, on 
March 27, under the charge of Miss Della Dortch of Tennessee, 
national director for that region. Influential women from most 
of the states of the section were on hand as special delegates ; 
among them, Mrs. Julian Salley, president of the South Carolina 
Equal Suffrage League; Mrs. Milton Ford, of Chattanooga, pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. John 
F. Fuller, of Orlando, president of the Florida Equal Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. B. H. Trotter, president of the Mississippi 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

It was a hopeful and joyous occasion, concluding with a big 
luncheon at the Capital City Club, one of the most beautiful the 
Club ever served. 

The conference was concurrent with the annual state suffrage 
convention, which is this year the initial convention of the 
Georgia League of Women Voters. For Georgia women, like 
others the country over, are wasting no more time on being 
suffragists, they are so sure of being voters that they just naturally 
put all their attention upon that. 

[he League has elected a new set of officers for a jubilant 
year’s work, with Miss Annie Gregg Wright of Augusta as state 
chairman in place of Mrs. Emily C. McDougald, the retiring 
president of the Georgia Woman Suffrage Party. The services 
which have brought women of Georgia to their present estate 
of civic freedom were gratefully remembered, and Mrs. 
McDougald’s pioneer work was rewarded With handsome floral 
tributes. 

In the election of Miss Wright the board honored one of the 
most capable ‘women in the state. Miss Wright is the second 
daughter of the late Henry Gregg Wright, for many years editor 
and owner of the Augusta Chronicle, the oldest newspaper in the 
South, a granddaughter of the late General A. R. Wright and a 
niece of Comptroller General William A. Wright. Miss Wright 
was one of the pioneer business women of the state, and has 
made a success in every undertaking. She has always had at 
heart the welfare and enfranchisement of women, giving largely 
of her time and means to that end. 

She is one of the most ardent, most enthusiastic and most 
effective workers in the cause of equal suffrage in the entire 
South. That, under her capable leadership, the League of 
Women Voters in Georgia will attain everything they set out to 
accomplish, is the opinion of all who know her. 


THER state officers of the Georgia League are: Mrs. Elliott 
Cheatham, of Atlanta, vice-chairman; Miss Stella Akin, of 
Savannah, secretary ; Mrs. T. C. Hudson, of Columbus, treasurer. 
The following directors-at-large were elected: Mrs. E. C. 
McDougald, Mrs. Elliott Cheatham, Miss Sallie Fannie Gleaton 
of Convers, and Miss Dora Freeman of Greenville. 

A line of work was outlined to be pursued by the league, and 
several resolutions were introduced. It was announced that 
woman suffrage stands for: 

“The Protection of the Home—Women want to vote because 
it will double the home vote. 

“The Protection of All Children—Women want every child 
to have a chance to grow up s‘und in body and mind. 
of the men lawyers as well as the women of the United States. 


“Economy in Government—Women want lower taxes and 
economical use of public funds. 

“ A Square Deal for Every Man and Woman—Women want 
equal rights for all and special privileges for none. 

“ The only plank in the suffrage platform is Votes for Women, 
which means the right of every woman to have her opinion and 
to have it counted on election day.” . 


And In Michigan 


HE League of Women Voters is as active in the Great 

Lakes district as in other sections of the country. The 
Battle Creek local league was launched the last of March with 
its goal set for 1,000 local members. Mrs. George R. Peet, its 
chairman, following the lead of the national leaders at the Chi- 
cago Convention, is urging her 1,000 women to “ get into the 
parties.” Said Mrs. Peet: “ The league stands for principle all 
along the line, and that fact must never be lost sight of. Another 
thing advised by the leaders in the movement is to join a political 
party. Women should think about what party stands for the 
things they believe in and then join it. But the league as a whole 
is non-partisan. The opportunity is now with us to realize the 
splendid privileges which our foremothers dreamed of and worked 
for. And we should be appreciative. No service was too difficult, 
no sacrifice too great for them.” 


Committee Work 


HE Chairman of The Committee on Uniformity of Laws 

Concerning Civil Status of Women has sent letters to the 
Presidents of the State Bar Associations throughout the United ° 
States enclosing a copy of the Uniform Laws recommended by 
the League of Women Voters in its February Convention in 
Chicago. 

This letter asked that some woman lawyer might be placed 
on the Uniform Laws Committee which each State Bar Asso- 
ciation has had for many years, in order that the suggestions by 
our League might be more urgently presented by a woman 
member. Several cordial letters of response have been received. 

The presidents of two of these Bar Associations have aready 
made the appointments. Hon. William P. Bynum, president of 
the North Carolina Bar Association appointed Miss Julia M. 
Alexander, an attorney at law from Charlotte, North Carolina, 
who is now secretary of that committee in North Carolina. The 
other state president was Hon. Frederick A. Brown of IIlinois, 
who appointed Miss Jeanette Bates, one of the assistants of the 
Attorney-General of the State of Illinois, and the Illinois repre- 
sentative on our National Committee. If many state Bar Asso- 
ciation presidents follow the example of these two state presidents, 
we will have back of our legislative program the splendid influence 


Postponed Regional Meeting 
Owing to the delay in the completion of ratifica- 
tion the regional meeting, scheduled for the Second 
Region of the National League of Women Voters for 
April 8, 9 and 10, in New York City, has been post- 


poned. Further announcement will follow. 
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Picking Her Sphere 

U NTIL the present generation our best women were in educa- 

tional work. These were the pioneers in all efforts for 
women’s advance, and so many fields have they opened that today 
it is apt to be those who have no special adaptability in other 
fields who are left over for purely academic work. The brightest 
girl in her class who has no other interests is today serving as 
dean in some of our women’s colleges. But a woman educator 
who reminds us of the old days is Professor Ellen Hayes of 
Wellesley College, who spoke in defense of the modern woman 
at a meeting of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Replying to a speaker on the declining birth rate, she 
ably attacked his premises and incidentally said of his attack on 
woman’s responsibility in the matter: 


66 FE are today in the midst of a revolution quite un- 

paralleled in the history of the human race—whether it 
be viewed as regards the number of persons concerned or the 
length of its preparatory prelude, or the importance of the conse- 
quences which will undoubtedly follow it. I refer to the movement 
connected with the discovery that women, in spite of being fe- 
males, are primarily human beings, with the same desires for free- 
dom and self-direction, the same ranges in tastes and abilities 
and ambitions, that men have. This discovery is due to woman’s 
recently acquired opportunity for knowledge and opportunity for 
economic self-dependence. These opportunities themselves seem 
to be involved first as effects and then as causes in modern human 
progress. The evolution of society—civilization itself—had pro- 
ceeded as far as it could with the archaic status of woman 
unmodified. 

“Folklore and literature from earliest times to very recent 
days have been charged with positive expressions of the place 
and duty of the female. Radical writers and conservative ones 
alike, teachers, philosophers, statesmen and poets, have—with 
few exceptions—been agreed that that place was home and that 
duty the care of the home and the rearing of children. Very 
naturally all schemes of government and all systems of theology 
have been in harmony with this popular conviction. To cook a 
thousand meals a year, to make beds and wash dishes a thou- 
sand times a year, to bear children—always to bear children—in 
meekness and resignation, has been held to be woman’s lot as 
ordered by Providence or at least by Nature. What else could a 
normal woman want to do? 


HILOSOPHERS, theologians and statesmen—no less than 

common persons—have failed to perceive that no conclusions 
based on observations of unfree human subjects can safely be 
drawn regarding what is normal in those subjects. . . . This type 
of woman has practically disappeared below the historical hori- 
zon—succeeded by a multitude of women of affairs, in gainful 
occupations, in the activities of business, philanthropy, education, 
professions and in concerns that require the highest order of 
organizing and administrative ability—women who offer no apol- 
ogy for their choices and no defense of their activities. 


“ Now, the most noticeable consequence of the new freedom is 
that each woman is deciding for herself whether she will marry 
or not. And in case she does marry, the deciding vote as to the 
number of children to follow is likely to rest with her. The 
woman of today will herself determine what her duty is in the 
case. We may reason with our equals or appeal to them; but 
for one person to tell another grown-up person his duty, or for 
one class of persons to dictate the duties of another class, seems 
now to be unsustained by ethical courtesy. Justice has reached 
the point of insisting that as regards bearing many or any chil- 


dren a woman must be free to decide—free from the coercion of 
government, or religion, or public opinion, or a disordered con- 
science.” 


OMEN in many countries have just begun their struggle 

for admission to men’s unions in the skilled trades, so ii is 
interesting news that this effort has made headway even in 
Germany. 

“The organization of gainfully employed women may be 
effected in two ways,” writes Dr. Charlotte Leubuscher in Soziule 
Praxis. “ Either in unions with exclusively female membership, 
or jointly with male fellow workers. While the former principle 
of organization is prevailing among salaried employees and in 
numerous higher callings, the combining of male and fem.le 
workers of the same occupation is by far the most frequent form 
of organization among manual workers. It is only n.t- 
ural that common organization of men and women is the | 
dominant form of organization, because women are being em- 
ployed in the same occupation as men, and in many instanc:s 
have replaced men, and owing to this fact it is in the interests of 
male workers to include the female workers in their organi 
tions.” 


' 


When Judge Meets Judge 


. the first time in the history of the world a woman jud:e 
gave a luncheon on March 20 in honor of another woman 
judge, at which all the guests were not only women but women 
who hold positions of honor in legal circles. Honorable Kathryn 
Sellers, Judge of the Juvenile Court, District of Columbia, w 
hostess and Judge Jean Norris of the Magistrates’ Court, New 
York city, was the guest of honor. The luncheon took place 
the Woman’s City Club of Washington, D. C., the house in 
Lafayette Square used as the Executive Mansion during the 
Roosevelt administration while the \White House was being r 
modelled. 

Among the guests present were: Judge Camille Kelly (Mr 
T. F.) recently appointed Judge of the Juvenile Court of Mem 
phis, Tennessee; Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, founder of the 
Washington College of Law, its dean for many years (the first 
woman to be dean of a law school) and now honorary dean; 
Miss Emma Gillett, present dean of the law college; Miss Ida 
Moyers, president of the Women’s Bar Association of the Dis 
trict of Columbia, and Miss Mary O’Toole, member of the Dis 
trict’s Bar, president of the Woman’s City Club, and of the 
Washington League of Women Voters. 

At a meeting of the District of Columbia Bar Association 
the same week, the three women judges spoke on the same plat 
form. Their stay in Washington was a gala occasion, Justice 
and Mrs. William Hitz being among their hosts. 

Mrs. Camille Kelley, the third of the group of women judges. 
is the appointee of Mayor J. R. Paine of Memphis, Tennessee 
She is an innovation as a Juvenile Court Judge among southern 
cities, and one who earned her position because of signal services 
She was one of thirty-two women of the city of Memphis to 
start a Parent-Teacher Association eleven years ago. This now 
numbers 3,500 women working with local organizations. 

At the time of the war, Mrs. Kelley was made city chairman 
of an organization of the mothers of Memphis,—a committee t: 
guard the youth of the city with a system of communication so 
close as to be able to reach everyone of its members overnight 
by telephone or message. This extensive guardianship of Mem- 
phis’s 24,000 children resulted in the awakening of the city gov 
ernment to their needs. A Juvenile Court was established and 
Mayor Paine took the courageotis and radical step of appointing 
Mrs. Kelley, as the first wontan in the South to hold such a post 
It was a daring venture, but.,,it won immediate approval from 
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the people most concerned—Memphis mothers and Memphis 
children. The Newsboys’ Association promptly endorsed the 
Mayor’s choice and told him so. All the women’s organizations 
of the city did the same. 

Mrs. Kelley’s Court holds four days every week. It includes 
all offenses of minor children and non-support cases under the 
law of domestic relations. 

As soon as this new judge of a special court received her ap- 
pointment she set about finding out all she could about other 
courts of the same kind. Among the courts she has already 
visited is that of Judge Kathryn Sellars of the District of Colum 
bia, where Mrs. Kelley reports the spirit and atmosphere to be 
as nearly perfect as possible, although there are phases of the 
New York system which she finds more ideal. 

Mrs. Kelley is a mother herself, with two sons and a daughter. 
It was only after her own children began to be sufficiently grown 
up not to need her constant care that her public work was under- 
taken. 

In response to a letter from Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, his- 
torian of the woman suffrage movement, congratulating Mayor 
Paine on his foresight and judgment in appointing such a woman 
as Mrs. Kelley to the Juvenile Court bench, he said: “I very 
much appreciate your kind favor of March 25, commending my 
action in appointing Mrs. T. F. Kelley as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court of this city. Since I have had an opportunity to consider 
the matter more seriously, I am more firmly convinced that it 
was a wise appointment, and that the affairs of that Court will be 
handled in a manner that will be a credit to the city of Memphis. 

“While it is true that the women of Memphis had a very im- 
portant part in the recent municipal election in this city, still | 
have not been prompted in my appointment of women in various 
positions by that thought, but I have been impressed by the fact 
that they can, and will, render a splendid service to the city, and 
I am anxious to avail myself of their services in any way that 


T can.” 


Plain Neighborliness 


I AM much interested in the suggestions in the article in a March 
number of the Woman Citizen, just received (and I thank 
you for it) entitled ‘“‘ Workers Going to Waste.” It is so similar 
to a thought which came to me last winter, from the opposite 
point of view, namely the need of help. 

Our small town, as well as neighboring towns, all were visited 
by the “ flu.”” My first contact with it came through a call from 
a neighbor. He told us the Browns were all down in bed. A 
member of his household had been staying there at night and 
another during the day, but they would not be able to continue 
the visits. I knew the Browns slightly, and at once volunteered 
to care for them the next day. 

I found both parents and three children in bed. They were 
already on the mend, and really needed only waiting on, so I 
was able to do for them all they needed, though my only ex- 
perience in nursing was gained in my own home. I soon decided 
to continue as long as they needed help for Mrs. Brown is not 
at any time a strong woman; and with the best I could do I had 
to go to her for instructions—for what they should have, where 
to find various things, and I felt a repetition of that sort of 
thing every day would be far from giving her the rest she needed. 

Each day a neighbor sent in some junket or a custard or some 
suitable food. There was always enough of what could be pre- 
pared elsewhere, to supply all the needs, and seldom any dupli- 
cates. As they came from different neighbors, I wondered at 


























this. It was not until some of the patients were ready for regular 
diet, that I learned we had been provided for through a regular 
system. It seems the whole town was divided into sections— 
each section having a superintendent. In our section, it was 
the next neighbor—a mother with an infant. She could not 
go out to help but she could use her telephone and she did, to 
such good purpose that we were always well cared for. I found 
she arranged with different neighbors to supply certain food 
for certain days, and a certain time of day. The duplicates oc- 
curred when some personal friend brought something without 
consulting anyone. 

When some of the patients were able to come down to meals 
one neighbor or another would come and cook a regular dinner. 
They offered to get breakfast and supper too, but these meals 
were so simple I could attend to them easily. One neighbor 
came regularly and faithfully and cared for the heater. I found 
that the system had looked after the needs of every family in 
which there was illness. 

Other neighbors went to neighboring towns where the flu was 
worse than with us. One who had been a graduate nurse organ- 
ized an emergency hospital, and regularly gave half her time 
there and secured an alternate for the other time. Others took 
food to hospitals, and still others went into the kitchen and 
washed dishes, helped serve meals and helped wait on the nurses. 

When it was all over I felt it was the greatest lesson in plain 
Christian neighborliness I had ever known, and I felt that much 
of that spirit might be retained and perhaps become a growing 
factor in the lives of all of us, if only we could establish in every 
community a sort of clearing house for all kinds of needs and 
all kinds of help. I was hoping the civilian branch of the Red 
Cross might be inspired to do this sort of work. It has not 
suffered from being associated in people’s minds with charity, 
as some of our helpful organizations have. 

I understand it is something more professional and business- 
like that Ethel Greenough Holmes is speaking of, but if the 
clearing house could only be great enough and broad enough to 
cover all the needs of all sorts it might be a great force for good 
service in the broadest sense. 

During the war, the Society of Friends established sewing 
centers, similar to those conducted by the Red Cross, to supply 
garments for the Reconstruction workers, and the people they 
were helping. This reconstruction work is still going on and 
ever increasing, and the sewing centers are continued and more 
workers are needed, not only to sew but to knit, to keep sewing- 
machines in order, to quilt, to go errands in autos and for pack- 
ing and various sorts of work. I believe every Friends’ Meet- 
ing has such a center. 


Swarthmore, Pa. Jesse L. Hoopes. 


Mistress and Maid 


ECENT agreements entered into between mistresses and 
R domestic servants in England and in Bavaria show some 
interesting contrasts. The British agreement calls for a day 
from 6:30 a. m. to 10 p. m., with four and one-half hours off for 
rest and meals; the Bavarian from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m., with four 
hours off, a considerable improvement on the British. Wages in 
Bavaria for domestics twenty years and older range between $108 
and $132 a year, depending on character of the work; in England 
from $105 -for domestics seventeen years to $158.65 for one of 
twenty-four, figures slightly in favor of Bavaria. By both arrange- 
ments Sunday anda half day off a week are given, together with) 


one to two weeks yearly holiday, in Bavaria. with board allowance# 
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MOTHERS PENSIONS 




















IX. MOTHERS’ PENSIONS.—THE VERY WHITEST 
MAP. , 

The white states include all laws, both mandatory and permissive. 

For discussion see Woman Citizen of Dec. 13, 1919. 














VII. COMPULSORY SCHOOL LAWS. 
The white states are those which have on the whole the best 
standards. None satisfy all the requirements set by the League 
of Women Voters. These requirements include compulsory 
schooling from 6-16 years and a nine months term each year. 
White states here show an average term of six months and over, 
and a 16 or 18 year age limit with work exemptions—details are 
in the Woman Citizen, June 14, 1919. 




















XIII. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

White states are those which show efforts toward vocational and 
other education for working children, time generally taken out of 
employer's day. Not all-these laws are compulsory. 


Child Welfare in Black 


What America now does for its children and what the C. 
Voters is trying to have tt do. 


The Federal program of the League’s Committe: —M);. ] 
Chicago Convention on February 16, 1920, ts as follows: 


FIRST: THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE SHEP!’ARD.TO 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY. 


SECOND: THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE 
TO BE INTRODUCED INTO CONGRESS, TO BE ADMINIS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


' 


THIRD: AN APPROPRIATION OF $472,220 }OR THI 


MENT OF LABOR. 


FOURTH: THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE GA®D-CUR1 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Today’s issue presents seven maps on Child Hi elfare, i 


The program of the Child Welfare Commitice of th 
on page 317 of the Woman Citizen for February 28, 1920 
welfare standards set by the Washington conference on A 


The Washington standards lay down the minimum | 
These are wide fields, involving many possible laws and 
which cannot be expressed by maps of state legislation. 


For the dependent child the standards recommend st 
ference, called by Theodore Roosevelt in 1909. 


The Children’s Code Commission (Map XII1) isith 
It aims to bring together, make consistent with each oth 
standards of the times all the hundred or so laws bearing « 
parents’ marriage to the age of 21. Copies of the minm 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 








So many requests for the use of 
her maps have come to Mrs. 
Mary Sumner Boyd, chairman of 
the Research Committee of the 
League of Women Voters, who 
prepared them to illustrate the 
work of the League’s various 
committees at the Chicago con- 
ference, that it has been decided 
to print the entire set. 


If you belong to any one of the 
committees of the League of 
Women Voters, you are urged to 
cut out the maps of your com- 
mittee, watch the changes in 
legislation and correct your maps 
to date. You will then have at 
any minute a complete visual 
record of the status of the laws 
in which you are interested. 




















VIII. CHILD] 


This map marks as white only those 
for children, higher, in many ij not al 
See the Woman Citizen 
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lack and White—Part I] 


hat the Child Welfare Committee of the League of Women 











«—Mys. Percy V. Pennybacker, chairman—as adopted at the 


Folly ws = 


|'ARD-TOWNER BILL FOR THE PUBLIC PROTECTION OF 














<INCIPLE Of A BILL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION ABOUT 
DMINISTERED BY THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION OF THE X. RECREATION.—THE VERY BLACKEST MAP 


The white states include all permissive laws, most of them passed 


! 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU OF THE U. S. DEPART- 


to extend local recreation movements already under wa, 


D-CURTIS BILL FOR THE REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR sneeee 





| elfare, the first six having been displayed on March 13. 


‘ee of the League of Women Voters, which was published 
8, 1920, adopted for its state legislative program the child 
ce on April 5, 1919. 


zimum for health education and work for the normal child. 
aws and many lines of national, local and voluntary work, 


(ion. 











mend substantially the standards of the White House con- : — 
XIII. CHILDREN’S CODES 


The white states have commissions to draft, amend, consolidate 
and make consistent with each other all laws or certain large 


1) isithe highest development of child welfare legislation. ; $s 
groups of laws bearing upon minor children. From state child 


( f ” e : ” 2 ig i , ° ° ° ‘ 

a h other d reconcile and desi 1S€ according to the changing welfare commissions a state children Ss code commission has often 
earing on all classes of children, from the moment of their developed. This map includes both forms of commission. See 
> minmum standard can be obtained from the Children’s the Woman Citizen of March 22 and April 4, 1919 

















with advanced legislation upon the 


In all these maps, the white ae i = a 
; en ol Ss 
states are those which fall in line x oh LST 
. _ - n lle 





subject specified. 


For full information or criticism aes 


about the standards set by any of x! ¢ Pe i 




















these maps apply to the Research all | ~—t Of 

Department, Leslie Bureau of ~~ / ‘ , 

Suffrage Education. ) \ F" ~~ ah 

. \ “ ‘ 
If you have any criticism to }\ & ’ 

make it will greatly help the de- 
HILD LABOR. partment if you will send with XI. JUVENILE COURTS. 

your criticism a copy of the state bis 
'y those siates which set an age limit hep én ‘qusctbin. White states are those where any form of separate children’s 


ij not all employments, than 14 years. courts are maintained. It will be seen that there are only two 


| Citizen, April 4, 1919. offending states. 
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The illustrated dress worn by June Elvidge, the 
noted screen star, is an artistic and beautiful concep- 
tion. Its elegance and distinction are heightened by 
the charming girdle of the delightfully patterned 
“J.C.” Satin Embroidered Ribbon. 


**J.C.”’ Ribbons are exclusive in design, rich and pic- 
turesque in color. There’s one for every need—buy 
them by name— 
SATIN DE LUXE TROUSSEAU DEMOCRACY 
SANKANAC LADY FAIR VIOLET 


(Registered trade mark names) 

JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 

“ America’s Best Ribbons ” 

40 East 30th Street New York 


Send 10 cents for Ribbonology—shows how to make useful ribbon novelties 











Your Foot is a 
Three-Legged 
| Stool 


Your weight rests on three 
points of support, the heel, the 
ball of the big toe, and of the 
small toe. The weight of the 
body, falling on the arch of the 
foot, is distributed over these 
three points. If your posture is 
correct, the weight is evenly dis- 
tributed. Standing is easy, 
walking is comfortable. 


Cantilever Shoes are conducive 
to correct posture. The low 
broad heel, slightly higher on 
the inside than on the outside, 
keeps the toes in their natural 
straight-ahead position. 


With the foot in this position, the arch of the foot is not 
strained by abnormal balance. Cantilever Shoes strengthen the 
arch by allowing the muscles to exercise. The flexible shank of 
the shoe is drawn up when the laces are tied and the bones of 
the arch are supported in their proper position. But the 
muscles are given free play. They grow stronger, the more you 
walk. 

All these unusual advantages are embodied in shoes that are 
good-looking. 

If you have been having foot-troubles, come in and let one of 
our experts fit you to a pair of Cantilever Shoes. They will be 
an agreeable change from ordinary footwear. 


Made by “ Edwin C. Burt,” in widths from AAAAA to E. 


You wil! be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. ; 
Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 


























In Connecticut 


OLONEL ISAAC ULLMAN, of New Haven, chairman of 

the Men’s Republican Ratification Committee and chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee of the Republican State Conven- 
tion, has made public a letter received from Governor Holcomb in 
reply to the request for a special session made by a group of 
prominent Republicans at the time of the presentation to the 
Governor of the resolution passed by the State Convention. 

Colonel Ullman also made public his reply which was sent to 
the Governor immediately upon Colonel Ullman’s return from a 
short stay at Atlantic City. 

THE GOVERNOR TO THE COLONEL 

“T have given consideration to the petitions and arguments 
presented at the meeting on Tuesday and to the urgent appeal 
that I call a special session because, it is alleged, the vote of 
Connecticut is necessary to complete the number of states neces 
sary to adopt the Federal Suffrage Amendment and enable the 
women of this state to vote this year, and that this creates the 
special emergency which authorizes and shou!d compel the gov- 
ernor to convene the General Assembly in special session. 

“T do not agree with this claim. A special emergency cannot be 
manufactured by insistent and persistent appeals, otherwise, in 
these temperamental times, the General Assembly would be in 
continuous session. 

“One of the provisions of our Constitution is intended to pre- 
vent hasty action. The Federal Suffrage Amendment will be be- 
fore the next session of our General Assembly and I find no 
justification for convening a special session to act upon it.” 

THE COLONEL TO THE GOVERNOR 

“I have received your letter of March 31st, in which you de- 
cline to comply with the request contained in the Resolution 
passed by the recent Republican State Convention that you 
summon a special session of the Legislature to act upon the rati- 
fication of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

“Using the power vested in you, you have decided that no 
special emergency exists for the consideration of the Amendment. 
You courteously make clear in your letter that your refusal is 
based on this ground. 

“T feel, however, that your mind will always remain open to 
conviction on this, or any other disputed matter. I have hopes 
that the proofs of such an emergency will yet be presented to 
you in convincing force, as perhaps they have not vet been so 
presented. 

“Twice as Governor you have decided that such an emergency 
existed and have called a special session. Both of these emer- 
gencies were of exactly the same kind as the one now presented 
to you; both involved the right to vote. But while of the same 
kind, neither of these prior cases, nor both of them together, ap- 
proached the present one in magnitude. The first one concerned 
the votes of about two thousand soldiers on the Mexican border; 
the second about fifty to seventy-five thousand serving in the 
great war. 

“The present emergency affects the voting rights of over two 
hundred and fifty thousand women of Connecticut, and, very 
possibly of over ten million in the United States. Our women 
in this war have fought level with our soldiers. They sent their 
men to fight, and backed them with laboring hands and brave 
hearts. They served their country doubly in its need. 

“Their service has been accomplished, their men returned, or 
are never to return. The movement of events now places the 
momentous issue of their political rights upon the Governor and 
Legislature of Connecticut. I believe that the members of the 
Republican State Convention considered this a supreme State 
and National emergency.” 
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A Child Welfare Problem 


HE third publication of the Children’s Bureau series on 
illegitimacy is Part I of “ Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare 
Problem ” (Bur. Pub. No. 66) which is a brief treatment of the 
prevalence and significance of birth out of wedlock, the child’s 
status, and the state’s responsibility for care and protection ; bibli- 
ographical material, by Emma O. Lundberg and Katherine F. 
Lenroot. The first publication on this subject was on the illegiti- 
macy laws of Norway, the second a compilation of the laws on this 
subject in other European countries and the United States. 


The minimum standards for illegitimate children adopted by 
both the Children’s Bureau and the Intercity Conference on 
Illegitimacy are as follows: 


Birth registration: All births should be registered, but in the 


case of an illegitimate birth the name of the father should be re- 


corded on the birth certificate only after an adjudication of pater- 
nity or on the written consent of the father. Adjudications of 
paternity should be reported by courts to the birth registration 
authorities. Records of births out of wedlock should be confi- 
devtial, open to inspection only upon order of court, and tran- 
scripts for school or work purposes should omit facts concerning 
parentage. 

2. Reporting the administrative agency: All births not clearly 
legitimate should be reported to a properly authorized public 
agency. 

Establishment of paternity: Proceedings to establish pater- 
nity should be instituted by the mother. If she is unwilling, and 
the public agency above referred to deems it advisable, in the inter- 
ests of the child, proceedings should be instituted by the public 
agency. The law should provide for either a civil or criminal 
proceeding; and the court given jurisdiction should be one of 
socialized experience and equipment, and the proceedings should 
be as informal and private as possible. 


}. Father’s responsibility for support of child: The father of 
child born out of wedlock should make financial provision for the 
adequate care, maintenance and education of the child, having 
reference to the father’s economic condition. The court should 
have continuing jurisdiction with reference both to custody and 
support during the minority of the child; the acceptance of lump- 
sum payments should be in the discretion of the court ; and settle- 
ments out of court in order to be valid should be approved by the 
court. 


5. Inheritance and name: After an adjudication of paternity 
or an acknowledgment in writing by the father, the child born 
out of wedlock should have the same rights of inheritance as 
the child born in wedlock. Assumption of the name of the father 
after adjudication of paternity should be permissive. 


6. Care by the mother: The mother should be persuaded to keep 
her child during the nursing period at least, whenever possible, but 
the enactment of compulsory legislation is not recommended. 


7. State supervision: The duty of the State to protect the inter- 
ests of children born out of wedlock is recognized and affirmed. 
With due allowance for local variance and need the conferences 
recommend the creation of State departments having responsi- 
bility for child welfare, whose duties shall include responsibility 
for assisting unmarried mothers and children born out of wed- 
lock. The State should license and supervise private hospitals 
which receive unmarried mothers for confinement, and all private 
child-helping and child-placing agencies. Full opportunity should 
he afforded, however, for the development of private initiative, 
and there should be cordial cooperation between private agencies 
and the State. 
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To keep the skin 


fresh and young 


HE tiny pores of the body as well as the face 

are the centers of skin-beauty and skin-activity. 
And their work must not be hindered with a hard- 
rinsing soap. 


You will find your daily bath with Fairy Soap— 
with its generous, cleansing, easy-rinsing lather—one 
of the most important aids to a healthful, beautiful 
skin. For Fairy’s soft, responsive lather creams into 
pores cleansingly. It creams out of pores thoroughly. 
And—it possesses that added quality of easy-rinsing. 


So, whether you prefer a cold plunge, a hot bath, a 
warm bath or a sponge bath, you will appreciate 
Fairy’s unusual combination of pure-cleansing and 
easy-rinsing. This happy combination helps to 
keep your skin healthy. And a healthy skin is a beau- 
tiful skin—always! 


CHE FAIR BANK Saran) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Course of Citizenship 


LESSON III. 
UESDAY, November 9, will be a great day 
for the women of America. On that day 
they will, some 20,000,000 strong, cast the most 
important vote that anybody can cast in this 
for the President of the 
Whether or not you 


country—the vote 
United States of America. 
know anything about the ideals of the govern- 
ment which he is to head, you can, if you are 
duly qualified as a voter, help choose him by 
your vote. 

That vote is cast in a round-about way, and 
the purpose of this lesson is to follow that way 
through its twists and turns to the presidential 
chair. Coincidentally, we will take up the ques- 
tion of congressional and state and municipal 
elections to the extent of finding out how one 
casts one’s vote for a member of Congress, what 
officials within her state the new woman voter 
will be privileged to vote for at the November 
elections, and how election laws in general are 


applied. 


Questions 

Ask yourself these questions on the technique 
of the presidential suffrage and see if you know 
the answers: 

(a) At the general elections in November will 
the names of the presidential nominees be on the 
ballot handed the voter at the polls? 

(b) What is the Electoral College, how are 
its members selected, and how many are allotted 
to each state? 

(c) Can any group of voters get together and 
select a presidential nominee, or are there cer- 
tain regulations and restrictions that limit such 
action? 

(d) How many presidential nominees are 
likely to be before the country in November? 
Representing what parties? 

(e) Are members of the Lower House of 
Congress elected directly by the voters, how 
many Representatives are allowed to each state, 


and how is the number determined? How are 


Senators elected, how many to each state, and - 


what is the essential difference between Senators 
and “Congressmen” so far as the question of 
representing you, the voter, is concerned? 

(£) What state officials will be voted on in 
your state in the November elections? What 
municipal ? 

(g) Will the polls be the same and will the 
technique of making the ballot be the same at 
the general elections as in the primaries? 

(h) Does the fact that a state has ratified the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment give the women 








The General Elections 
Do You Know How to Vote 
for the Next President? 








of that state the right to vote in the presidential 
election, even if 36 states have ratified? 


Answers 

(a) The names of the presidential nominees 
will not be on the ballot. Instead there will be 
the names of the presidential electors chosen by 
the different parties in your state. 

(b) The Electoral College is the literary- 
sounding name given to the Presidential Electors 
considered as a whole. Under the Federal con- 
stitution the way in which those electors are to 
be chosen was left to each state’s Legislature. 
In most states each party names its own electors. 
Presidential electors do not assert any individual 
choice. They merely cast their votes for the 
nominee chosen by the party they represent. 

Each state is entitled to as many members of 
the Electoral College as it has members in the 
two houses of Congress. For instance, South 
Dakota has two Senators and three Representa- 
So it gets five members of the Electoral 


Arkansas, with its two Senators and 


tives. 
College. 
seven Representatives, gets nine votes in the 
Electoral College. Pennsylvania, with two 
thirty-six Representatives, has 
It is seldom that the 


electoral vote of a state is divided, though it 


Senators and 
thirty-eight electoral votes. 


has happened. 

Long before the election the political senti- 
ment in each state will be pretty thoroughly 
plumbed out and understood, and you will hear 
and read in the newspapers a great deal about 


“es 


states that are “in the Republican column,” 


, 


states that are “in the Democratic column,” and 
“pivotal” states, that is, states that sometimes go 
And there will be 


a great adding-up of electoral votes as the pre- 


one way, sometimes another. 
election guessing grows keener. For your con- 
venience we are setting down here the Electoral 
College list, state by state. Keep it for ref- 
erence. On election night, as the returns come 
in and you learn that New York has gone this 
way or that, you will know that the result adds 
45 electoral votes to the side to which New York 
swings and when the Texas returns are in, you 
will add 20 electoral votes for the party of 
Texas’s choice. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE TABLE 


NUMBER 
STATE OF VoTES 
NER oe cho) Oct cle tarstemea sarees 12 
SMM boosh shes ps dais «aa sini 3 
Is Scot rewwcewtnteoaae 9 
INNO fic Sects) a bros nic dalnied vs os 13 
MEN as scainies ew Tipe es 6 
IRR aio. eta Snags scatesee mace eeR > 7 
MPUMUMIMIINE o. <5. cangsn ig Saw 4 Wie ibve(see oS eieits tei 3 
NS asics. ds cameconneees 6 
EE esc riaracicat eo Sea eka corns 14 
SS eae te rae ee rte 4 
MN Sik. iyatvstek de vincew ee ace 29 
NI i orrcicis a ichavais, Aber Bawa eee 15 
MAS oc cde oka conan peewee 3 
MI ose 555 93 idee te eesencaee 0 
INE. 05. crate oe soidnce nate nweters l 
WII, 5 ooo haw Parisi w Actos nes 10 
RNINUEE D3, sosele rebated seta ose adie 6 
ON ee ee eee ee 8 
a eae 8 
UREN os wei eecan oss oa cite 15 
MN 2s. 5 corto aselsaeip aii oooe-s 12 
MEINE 5 ssi cixi eckson nee Sasa, ee 
IN oie G02 Sicrecaice caress meee So eeo. Ie 
ee Ne eee ie jaa. 
ee Ree ee seks 8 
MONI or ons sin Soa sey oie came eee 3 
New SIARIDONITE.. ...5 5 55 ccs cesessees 4 
PRCMEUOIER c c ote Sih aaeinwdanaeten 14 
i UMC RIOD choca bon bheceeeans 3 


Wew YOCR......0.... PS ie cs ig teed ait a 


North Carolina........ Mer Pe NS FA séx. WE 
ee Rose 
OER Scat ast, cteieieenn tnse ees a 24 
PRE MNNIE psaccrs eis ata vi a ansecreeaion is 10 
A eg er ae NOSES ta 5 
Pennsylvania ....... 8 
Rhode Island.... 5 
SOU CAPONNA. 606.5 cis ce tidicd ccueens ZS So 
es er re 5 
NOE ors og Sen calvisie eee 12 
RES aod 0s oe heune. < salem ee whe Bes 0 
RE er care Serrdeneriynience ein brewer one ft 
ee ee 4 
I eles Anne soso eee Bee ais 12 
ee Eee ae ee 7 
POE MMINEINE 55. face saraneidis cucteipinw siambouts 8 
WII ois tahshcse e-cie. ors coin 9-5 meee vesiein Mere hen 13 
ee Sane Ree aoe P< Bie Weep ernest 3 

oS ne eS a a ree 


Some weeks after their election the Electors 
of each state meet, on an appointed day, at 
their state Capitol. At this meeting (called 

(Continued on page 1152) 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA TION—WOULD IT HELP? 


E are hearing much these times about 

Americanism, and enormous propagan- 
das are at work to create the spirit of Ameri- 
canism and the spirit of democracy. For my 
part, I believe that ninety per cent of this is 
wasted, because the great problem that faces 
us is not the creation of the spirit, I am sure 
it is here, the great problem is the problem of 
devising machinery through which this spirit 
can operate and not find itself baffled as it 
often does. 

The whole problem of democracy is the crea- 
tion of effective machinery. H. G. Wells in 
his book, “In the Fourth Year,” says that P. 
R. is the only thing he knows that makes him 
have the feeling of a fanatic, so enthusiastic is 
he about it. He points out that Greece failed 
very greatly because she was unable to produce 
the machinery which would fit the changing 
conditions of her cities. John Stuart Mill, you 
will 1emember, if you have read his book on 
“Representative Government,” points out the 
importance of the machinery of government. 
That point of view has been lost sight of, but 
I believe we are going to go back to it very 
soon. Good men are very fine, and the spirit 
of democracy is very fine, but the machinery 
through which you must operate is of supreme 
importance. 


A’ L voting is of two kinds; one, to create 
or discover a community decision; the 
other to create and constitute a body which 
shall make decisions on the part of and in be- 
Those are the two things 
You are 


half of a community. 
that are done whenever you vote. 
always doing one or the other. 

Now, the first one necessitates the discovery 
of real majorities, and most of the systems that 
we use for voting in this country do not do 
anything of the kind. Most majority elections 
are not real majority elections; they are only 
apparent majority elections. In order that we 
may discover real majorities, we must have a 
system of marking the ballot which enables the 
voter to put his preferences down between the 
various situations that confront him. 

But of more importance still, it is necessary 
that the system by which those votes are 
counted shall not thwart the wills of the voters 
after they have marked their ballots. So far 
as I know not one city in America using the 
preferential ballot, apart from the proportional 
cities, is using a proper method of counting its 
votes, after they have the preferential ballot. 
In fact, they all have the very worst system of 
counting votes that could possibly be devised. 


RESUMING that it would be possible to 

discover a perfect scientific majority count- 
ing system, I am of the opinion that so far as 
the election of officers is concerned, it is not to 
the interest of any democracy to elect executives 
or administrators; that it is far better to limit 
ourselves to the election of representative bodies 
only. So I get at Prof. Merriam’s argument 
for the short ballot from an entirely different 
standpoint. He wants it short in order that he 
may not be confused. I want it short not only 
in length but in principle, I want it confined 
solely to the election of representative bodies. 
And the reason for that is this, that it is im- 
possible for the average citizen to know what 
the technical qualifications are which are neces- 
sary to fill any particular executive office. Sec- 
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tion League 
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Convention School of Political Education con- 
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ondly, it is impossible for the average citizen 
to know whether the candidates who present 
themselves have those qualifications or not. I 
am quite sure that if any of you at any time in 
a large city or community have voted for ex- 
ecutives or administrators, you have been con- 
strained to vote for them, not so much on the 
basis of their efficiency for the position, as 
upon the basis of the policy which they would 
pursue in that position. 

Now, those are two distinct things which we 
must separate in our minds, the policy, and the 
efficiency in carrying out the policy. There are 
lots of people who have correct policies but are 
very inefficient in carrying them out, and there 
are other people who are efficient and will effi- 
ciently carry out the orders which are given. 
So I maintain that the best way to obtain for 
ourselves the administrators is to give over the 
theory that it is democratic to elect everybody, 
and to boil it down to electing the representa- 
tive body, and allowing that representative body, 
being well paid and with leisure, to select care- 
fully the servants who are to carry out the 
compromise of the moment which represents 
the common will of us all. 


O we come to the question then of the rep- 

resentative body, and I think you will agree 
with me that the question of the creation of 
the representative body is the fundamental 
problem of democracy. We cannot in our great 
cities get together in one place at one time. 
Some of the Swiss cantons can do it; some of 
the Icelanders can do it. We could do it in 
this country in the days of the New England 
town meeting or the Vigilantes of the western 
mountain camps, or of our non-political groups 
who get together at one time and one place. 
That of course is pure democracy. But when- 
ever the group gets so large that it cannot get 
together at one place and one time, a represen- 
tative body is an absolute necessity, and it 
therefore becomes of the highest importance 
that it be really a representative body. 

Now, John Stuart Mill laid down what I con- 
sider the axiom for the constitution of a rep- 
resentative body when he said that in a really 
equal democracy any and every section would 
be represented, not disproportionately but pro- 
portionately. A majority of the electors would 
always have a majority of the representatives, 
but a minority of electors would always have a 
minority of the representatives. Man for man 
they would be as fully represented as the ma- 
jority. I am not going to argue for that; I 
think that is self-evident. Now in the light of 
that and keeping that in mind, let us examine 
what we have, and let us take congress and 
congressional elections as our specific illustra- 
tion. 

The way we elect to congress is this: we take 
a map and we draw some lines on the map, 
being fairly careful to find out if a certain 
number of persons sleep within that given area. 
I use the word “sleep” advisedly, for now 
that you are to be voters in an extremely short 
time it may surprise you to know that the ques- 


tion of what particular ballot box you are to 
deposit your ballot in is dependent not upon 
what you do in the world, or think, or where 
you eat, or have your laundry done, or where 
you perform any activity at all, but the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared 
that the fundamental thing to discover is where 
you sleep. And then you wonder why congress 
is sleeping. I think possibly some of the voters, 
because that is the basis, are sleeping too. 


We have this district. 
I know it is 


OW, let us consider. 

Now what is it made up of. 
possible probably to find in this country to-day 
some districts where the interest is homoge- 
neous, where they are all farmers or all stock- 
raisers, but that is passing. In the average 
community we find a variety of interests or 
points of view. Now assume this place here 
was filled this afternoon with doctors. They 
would have a common fund of knowledge be- 
tween them. That is to say, they would have 
an amount of information in common which 
would be fairly high. Now we can bring in an 
equal number of plumbers, and what would hap- 
The common fund of information will 
Now we will bring in an 
Now in com- 


pen? 
drop considerably. 
equal amount of school teachers. 
mon with other school teachers they may have 
a large amount of information, but put with the 
doctors and the plumbers we drop again in 
the amount of common interest and informa- 
tion. And each succeeding group and interest 
that we add will mean that the amount of 
common interest is lessened and lessened and 
lessened. But since we give but one represen- 
tative to one of these election areas, if he be 
the representative he must represent the com- 
mon thing among them, and the more interests 
there are, the less they have in common. So 
the election system that we have has been very 
aptly called the method of election by the least 
common denominator. 


~~. let us get to the actual details them- 
selves. What is the first step towards 
discovering this so-called representative? The 
first step is usually a primary. Now, how many 
persons can run at a primary? Oh, that is 
quite considerable; there is no limit at all. And 
here in one jump I expect to initiate you into 
the fundamental secret of the control of elec- 
tions. 

Here is a community. Two petitions are put 
out for a nomination at a certain party’s pri- 
mary. Two nominees alone present themselves 
Now, the voters therefore have a two to one 
chance that if they go to the primary they will 
not be able to nominate the candidate they 
want. Let us presume a third candidate is pre- 
sented. Now we have an equal chance with 
the first, and now there is a two to one chance, 
and each additional candidate increases the 
chance that the nominee who will go to the 
final election will not be the choice of the 
party at all, he will be the choice of an insig- 
nificant minority, and the majority of the vo- 
ters of that party will be saddled with a nom- 
inee who does not represent their views at all. 


UT that is not all. Assume at this election, 
at this primary, twenty-four are lined up for 
this nominee, twenty-four for this, twenty-four 
for this and twenty-four for this, and four 
have nobody at all particularly until the last 


minute. Who is going to control the nomina- 
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tion? Is it not these four, if there be one hun- 
dred voters coming to the polls? If they go to 
this candidate he is nominated, isn’t he? And 
to that, he is nominated? And to this, he 1s 
nominated? So that if you have a group that 
refrains from putting up candidates but that 
nevertheless holds the balance of power, those 
voters have more value—and get this very care- 
fully—they have more value to their votes than 
all the rest put together. Now when you once 
get the idea firmly implanted that under the so- 
called majority system of voting for represen- 
tatives, votes have unequal value, then you will 
do what the Australian women have done, de- 
clared that now they have votes there must be 
one vote, one value, and all votes shall have 
equal value when they are cast in obtaining 
representation for the person that casts them. 

I am an imported Londoner, and if you have 
ever been there you will hear that they have a 
very curious law, that if you send a little child 
to the bakery for a loaf of bread, that loaf 
must weigh so many pounds, and they gener- 
ally make the loaves a little less than the legal 
weight, and then have another piece of bread 
and cut off a piece and put it on the loaf to 
just make the weight, and then the child gen- 
erally eats that on the way home as the per- 
quisite for going. I know I have many a time. 
It is that make-weight that keeps the baker out 
of jail. It is that make-weight in the United 
States that either puts the candidate into con- 
gress or keeps him out, those few votes one way 
or the other. 

Question: I am wondering if all the women 
got that. I did not. I did not get that little 
proportion underneath. 


Mr. Mirrarp: All right. There are 100 vot- 
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ers about to go to a primary, and four candi- 
dates at the primary for the final nomination. 
Twenty-four conscientiously make up their 
minds and vote for this candidate, twenty-four 
for that, twenty-four for this and twenty-four 
for that. But four hold out until the last min- 
ute. If they make satisfactory arrangements 
with this candidate, which means that if nom- 
inated and elected he will do what they want, 
on pain of not being renominated if he does 
not do what they want, then he will be nom- 
inated, because he will have twenty-eight votes; 
being the largest number, he is therefore de- 
clared the nominee. From that we can deduce 
this rule, that if you want to manipulate any 
primary election, persuade as many persons to 
run as you possibly can, organize your own 
group, and then hold it as a club over the head 
of all the candidates to persuade them to do 
what you want if they are nominated. The 
fact is that however much we can talk about 
primaries, they can all be manipulated. 

Question: Will you explain how the Austra- 
lian women do make the vote have one value? 

Mr. Mitrarp: Well, I am coming to that 
later. Now, let us take some other results 
which flow from this. In the state of Indiana 
in 1912 the Democratic party cast 46.3 per cent 
of the votes; the rest of the votes were divided 
among four other parties, and even though the 
Democrats cast less than half the votes they 
elected all thirteen congressmen. Thirteen men 
went down to Washington and said: “We rep- 
resent the people of Indiana,” and more people 
didn’t want them than did. Ah, but that is not 
all. Since then, in 1916, two of the four par- 
ties who were their opponents had joined to- 
gether again, they had healed their differences, 
the Republicans and the Progressives, and in 
1916 they had pursuaded 1.2 per cent. of the 
Democrats to also join them, so that in 1916 
the Democratic party cast 45.1 per cent. of the 
total vote. They had only lost 1.2 per cent., but 
they lost their congressmen. 

Now, let us take Iowa. I wonder if there are 
any Democrats present who live in Iowa. If 
you live in Iowa and are a Democrat let me tell 
you this, that your presence in that state po- 
litically, whether you vote or not, has but one 
effect, and that is to increase the number of Re- 
publicans in congress because for many, many 
years the Democratic vote of the state of Iowa 
has gone around 30 per cent., they have never 
elected a congressman, but because they live 
there, and the number of congressmen is based 
on population, the effect is that there are more 


Republicans elected. So the best thing you can 
do with yourself if you live in Iowa is, just 
before the census, drown yourself and your 
family; that will decrease the population and 
decrease the number of Republicans who are 
elected. That is the only way you can do i 


WAS in California last winter. I took the 
figures of the legislative elections for fourteen 
previous years, and I discovered that in all that 
period it was possible to prove that in all the 
Legislatures 14 per cent. of the voters had 
elected a majority of the representatives, so 
that when you saw a bill pass you did not 

know whether the people wanted it or not 
You say, “What do you mean, that 14 per 
cent. of the voters elected a majority of the rep- 
2” Let me put it a little better with 


resentatives ? 
a congressional reference. There were cas! in 


1918, at the last congressional election i1 iS 
country, 12,713,937 votes. One congressian 
was elected unopposed in a Tennessee dist ict 


with 634 votes, and a California congress: 2n 
who was elected had cast for him 72,000 vo «s. 


In other words, more than twelve times «he 
number: of people went to the ballot box in 
that California district than in the Tennc: ce 


district, and they got just one congressm..n, 
they got no more than the 634 people got or 
going to the ballot box in Tennessee. 

No engineer would stand for the wast 
power and efficiency that goes on at the ba 
box. No wonder that Steinmetz, the chief « 
sulting engineer of the General Electric C 
pany, has declared that proportional represe: 
tion is the application of the principles of e1 
neering to politics. You would not stand 
your kitchen for five minutes the inefficie: 
and waste that go on when ballots are 
to produce a representative body. 

And what is the result of all this? 
first thing is that people lose interest. 
they say, “what is the use?” Here is a work 
man, you may say he has not had the edu 
tion he should, but he finds himself in a mixed 
world, and he reads and he thinks his way 
the ballot box, and because he does that he is 
disfranchised, he can’t get a representative, and 
he keeps on for years and years, and at last 
someone whispers, “Why not direct action?” 
Don’t you see that we have laid the soil for th« 
seed to be sown in. We have no right to d: 
nounce the preachers of direct action until w 
have given every man and woman an effecti\ 
vote. 

The next thing is that strong men won’t run 
There is an idea that the best thing to do to b 
elected is to throw a lot of mud at your opp 
nent. If strong men do run, then the opposing: 
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party brings all their forces to beat him, and 


ees 








if he does happen to be elected, he probably will 


hurt the feelings of just that number that are 
necessary to encompass his defeat at the next 
election. Charles Beer says that the present 
election system produces a rubber-neck type of 
politician, because he must satisfy so many in- 
terests at once, he must listen to what the Cham- 
ber of Commerce says, and the Labor Union 
and the women and the minister and the busi- 
ness man and the real estate agent, and between 
all of them he does not know where he is at, 
but he has just to keep enough together so that 
he can at least get a majority. If he loses the 
interest of one group and they go over to the 
other side, he is out. 


, agen say: “Well, what can we do, temporarily 
at least.” Well, don’t start third parties, be- 
that only increases the power of the pol- 


cause 
itician. The best thing to do is to get into that 
politica! party which is largest in your district, 
and is so historically. You say: “Oh, I don’t 
believe in it.” That has got nothing to do with 
it at a. The names Republican and Democrat 
are m:re historical things that have been left 
over; they do not mean anything. There are 
new interests at work in a new age. 

Dees the word “Democrat” mean anything 
in the south? Not at all. A Louisiana Demo- 
crat is today representing a totally distinct eco- 
nomic interest from a Georgia Democrat. It 
means nothing, cannot mean anything. We 
have new economic interests at work, and eco- 


nomic interests are the steam of every political 
machine. 

Now I think I have made out my indictment. 
Now, one of the remedies proposed is this, if 
any one of these candidates does not have a 
majority choice at the first election, to have 
another election at which say the two highest 
run. Now this was used in Germany, and in 
France they have done away with it. It is used 
in one city of the United States and proposed 
in others. It is used in the city of Dayton, 
Ohio, in connection with the city manager com- 
mission plan of government. 

Now, what is the effect of the election? We 
will presume that these two have the highest 
votes; these two are eliminated as the candi- 
dates of the second election, but the votes on 
these two men will determine which of these 
two is elected. So what you have is a real 
majority choice but controlled by a minority, 
so the French said when they used it that the 
elected man is the prisoner of the minority, he 
is more under their control than he is under 
the control of the rank and file of his own party. 
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* Dayton, Ohio, at the present time, 54 per 
cent. of the voters vote for three candidates, 
and 46 per cent. vote for another three, and 
if 4 per cent. thereafter change their minds and 
keep them changed for four years they change 
the city government 100 per cent. Now, previ- 
ously the politicians in that city had to organize 
in every ward. Now they just organize the city 
as a whole and their little crowd controls the 
election, so the evidence is that election at 
large with the second ballot system makes it 
easier for the boss to run the city than it did 
before, so when the first flush of desire for 
reform comes over you, please don’t start in- 
venting new voting systems. 

Another remedy proposed is called the limited 
vote. It is used in Pennsylvania. You pre- 
sume there is a representative body to be elected 
of ten persons, and you may be limited to vot- 
ing for five of them. Now they may say: “Oh, 
well, now, surely that gives the minority a 
chance.” Yes, it does, give minority representa- 
tion, but it does not give accurate representa- 
tion, for this reason: if a party is big enough to 
elect four men of the ten, but runs six candi- 
dates, the votes may be split up so among the 
six that none of them is elected, so the party 
managers see to it that no more candidates are 
nominated than can be elected, and of course 
they say who the candidates are going to be. 
So the limited vote leads to manipulation. 


HEN there is the cumulative vote, which is 

used in the state of Illinois for electing the 
Legislature. Here there three members 
elected from a district, and you have three men 
to vote, and you can give them all to one man, 
or give the three men one vote each. This has 
exactly the same evil inherent in it, and no party 
dare run more candidates than it can elect, and 
often in Illinois voters have gone to the ballot 
box and found only two candidates to vote for 
if they are Republicans and one if they are 
Democrats, and those of course are the nom- 
inees of the bosses. 

Japan has the limited vote, limited to but 
one vote. Several persons are elected from a 
district, and you have but one vote. That leads, 
too, to party control by the bosses, who see to 
it that only enough candidates are put up tu 


are 


elect. 

Now we come to P. R. 
after Thomas Hare wrote his “Basis,” 
brought him a book, “Thomas Hare on Repre- 
He read it through. He said: 


About three years 
someone 


sentation.” 


“This is the greatest invention in democracy of 
modern times, and one of these days will super- 
cede all other methods of electing representa- 


(Continued on page 1151) 
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Speeding Up the Schools 


N order that no time be lost in organizing 
I citizenship schools throughout the coun- 
try, the following women have been put into 
the field by the National League of Women 
Voters: Miss Marie B. Ames of Missouri; 
Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham of Texas, 
who was a member of the National Congres- 
sional Committee; Miss Alice Curtis of Iowa, 
and Miss Gertrude Watkins of New York. 
These women have been covering Iowa, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Kansas and Nebraska. 


Louisiana, 


The Massachusetts Plan 

SERIES of County Schools is to bring the 
A practice and theory of good citizenship to 
every part of Massachusetts during the Spring 
months. Six of the fourteen counties of the 
State have had such schools with follow-up 
“ Fellow 


citizens” is no longer reserved for Fourth of 


work well organized and developed. 
July orations, Every newspaper in the state 
and most organizations have featured “ for bet- 
ter citizenship” during the winter season. 

While under the leadership and inspiration of 
the Committee on Education for Citizenship of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
of which Mrs. True Worthy White is the inde- 
fatigable director, citizenship classes have de- 
veloped many interesting variations. 

For instance in Melrose, the suffrage league 
organized a mock city government with the 
advice and aid of real city officials. The mem- 
bers have debated, decided and ruled in par- 
liamentary fashion during the entire season. 
It’s not easy in Melrose today for officials to 
slip anything over that is not for the benefit 
of all the people. 

Actual drill with ballot boxes and registra- 
tion procedure is overcoming any awkwardness 
women might have toward their new job; while 
the perplexities and mysteries of government as 
a political organism (sometimes diseased) are 
being made clear to thousands of women by 
means of the citizenship classes established 
throughout the state—many of them under the 
leadership of Mrs. Claude N. Gilson, special lec- 
turer of the Citizenship Committee. 

Very dear to Mrs. White is the “do your 
own work” type of class that gets admirable 


results in places too remote to be reached easily 
by speaktrs from Headquarters. These classes 
find the new “ Massachusetts Primer of Citizen- 
ship and Government,” written by Mrs. White, 
an admirable text book. The class makes its 
own investigations into local procedure and its 
results in good government, asking, finally, the 
heads of the various governing boards, and 
elected officials to come before them and tell of 
the actual work being done for public welfare 
The outline is called 
and has been 


and civic development. 
“ Ourselves and the Community,’ 
adopted and published by the Parent-Teachers 


Association of the State. 


’ 


Cooperation has now been effected with the 
State Board of University Extension by means 
of which classes established by the Citizenship 
Committee will be provided with teachers by the 
University and those who complete the course 
will be certificated by the State. 
representing both bodies are working in the 
field together to arrange for the County Schools 


Organizers 


and the intensive class work which follows. 
E. D. Wulite, 
Sec. Citizenship Committee. 


HE Massachusetts Primer on Citizenship 
T and Government is a small but excellent 
booklet compiled by Martha E. D. White for 
the Committee on Education for Citizenship of 
the Massachusetts League of Women Voters. 
It is in the form of questions and answers and 
resorts frequently in its answers to the excel- 
lent method of quotations from authorities. 


Boston 

CLASS in Government and Politics was 
A opened March 30 at 10:45 A. M. at 585 
Boylston St., Boston, under the auspices of 
the Education for Citizenship Committee of 
the Massachusetts League of Women Voters. 
Professor Harry M. Varrell of Simmons Col- 
lege, whose lectures were a feature of the Citi- 
zens’ Plattsburg, will give the lecture each 
Tuesday morning to May 4. Some of Prof. 
Varrell’s subjects are: “How our Cities are 
Governed”; “Departments and Powers of the 
Federal Political 
Parties.” 


At each session a half hour is given to an 


Government”; ‘“Leadin 
> 








MASTER’S COURSE 
TEACHER’S COURSE 


College, except for outline of criticism. 
instruction. Information furnished on request. 








THE THIRTEENTH YEAR 
WILLARD CARVER, LL.B., D.C., President and Dean 
The first College of Chiropractic to fix a high educational standard which was done, 1910. 
DOCTOR’S COURSE 
Three school years, of six months each. 
MAXIMUM DOCTOR’S COURSE 
Three school years of nine months each in different calendar years. 
Six school years, of six months each. 
Eight school years, of six months each. - 


All teaching is deduced from the basic principle of Chiropractic. 
Chiropractic as taught in this school is an entirely new method of 


CARVER CHIROPRACTIC COLLEGE 
Dept. K, 312 West 72nd Street, at Riverside Drive, New York City, N. Y. 


Resident study only. 


No medical text books used in Carver 











authoritative presentation of some pending 
congressional or legislative measure of partic. 
ular interest to women. The fee for the cours 
is $2.00. The enrollment has already been 
large, but it is intended to provide for all who 
care to attend this course and a larger hall 


will be sought if the registration demands it 


Providence 
F the women of Rhode Island fail to lear 
I about their duties as citizens it wi'! not 
be the fault of the suffragists who are ‘xking 
hold of their new responsibilities with well- 
The 
churches and the theatres, natural habitat- for 


nigh religious fervor. schools, the 


women, are being utilized for citizenship 


courses throughout the state. These co-rses 
are distinctly practical in character, desi ned 


to answer questions on the lips of ery 





woman. Some of these questions are so very 
simple that they would bring a smile to the 
face of the most ignorant ward-heeler but 
Sa 

SUMMER Profession»! 

Training. Costume D: - 

sign; Landscape A 

chitecture; Interior 


Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED AR! 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New Yor! 











. ° 9 
Miss Chaires’ Outdoor Schoo! 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 

















VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 6212 


Private Lessons Norma! Courses | 





Classes 




















ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL —FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Caste 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 














IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 
All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 


Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 
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ignorance is due to lack of practice and not 
lack of zeal and if the women keep on as 
they have begun they may put to blush many 
experienced politicians. Mrs. Algeo’s advice to 
the women is, “If you don’t feel sure of your 
ground look wise and keep quiet in the pres- 
ence of politicians, but don’t fail to ‘wise-up 
in the privacy of your own home or in the Cit- 
jzenship Courses where you can ask as many 
foolish questions as you like from experts who 
are there for the sole purpose of answering 
them.’ 

n all-sectarian movement to establish Citi- 
zenship Courses in the Churches has been in- 
augurated by Mrs. Edward L. Marsh and Mrs. 
James W. through the Providence 
League of Already 


neighborhood groups of churches have com- 


Algeo 


Women Voters. several 


bined to establish such courses and it looks 
practically all the churches and all the 
Nat- 


town and city 


as if 
wome: were taking kindly to the idea. 


uralizition, registration, state, 
government, political parties, caucuses and po- 
litical terminology in general are the subjects 
of greatest interest. 

Mrs. Edward L. Marsh, who is probably the 
most popular speaker on citizenship in Rhode 


Island hopes for great 


at the present time, 
things from this church movement in citizen- 
ship. The church, is the natural 
home of women whatever their particular faith 
may be and will disarm any latent antagonism 
that may hold over from the days when opin- 


ions were so divided on suffrage. 


New York 
NDER the direction of the Seventeenth 
Senatorial District Committee of Demo- 
Women of New York, of which Mrs. 
John Blair is chairman, a series of informa- 


she feels, 


cratic 


tive talks on problems of citizenship are being 
given on Wednesday afternoons of this month 
at the Ritz-Carlton. 


Kansas City and St. Louis 
The good work of the Missouri schools is 
progressing. Among the numerous Kansas 
City schools a new one of over 200 members 
Fred English, 


Chairman of the St. Louis League of Women 


was recently started. Mrs. 


Voters, is vigorously pushing the work of these 
schools of citizenship in St. Louis. 


Proportional Represen- 


tation 
(Continued from page 1149) 


tive bodies.” He said that seventy years ago, 
anc some of you are going to hear about it 
for the first time this afternoon, so long does it 
take a good idea to get around. However, the 
trouble was that when Hare wrote his book 
he wrote a thick book which nobody has ever 
real. I am the field secretary of the P. R. 
League, we have a general secretary and an 
ass:stant secretary, and I find that neither one 
of the three of us has ever read it. It is im- 


When writing to, 


possible to read. But a woman did read it, a 
Miss Catherine Spence, of Adelaide, Australia, 
read it, and she took out of it the value in it, 
and the practical Hare system which we shall 
use this afternoon in an election has really been 
made possible by a woman’s brains. But great 
ideas do not hit only one person, but have a 
habit of coming into the brains of several peo- 
ple at the same time, and P. R. was reinvented 
independently in Denmark by Professor An- 
dree, who was asked by the king to draw up or 
help him draw up a new constitution for Den- 
mark. He reinvented the Hare system, and, 
better still, was able to put it in practice imme- 
diately. It worked so well it has been used 
there ever since and is used there today, not 
only for political elections but private elections 
of all types, especially in the co-operative move- 
ment. 

Now, as you know, the Swedes are ethnically 
related to the Danes, and they looked over the 
fence and they said: “It is a good idea,” and 
they took it. They would not think of going 
back, as the leading man of Sweden has de- 
clared, calls the fleshpots of the 
majority system. 

The next little country to adopt it was Swit- 
zerland. We have turned to Switzerland for 
the initiative and referendum. Why did we 
want the initiative and referendum? Because 
our representative bodies were not representa- 
tive. There would have been no demand for 
the initiative and referendum if we could get 
the laws out of our representative bodies that 
we should get. Switzerland had the initiative 
and referendum and threw it to P. R. They 
held a referendum which closed ten days before 
the armistice was signed, and Switzerland, by 
a vote of two to one, declared that their elec- 
tions, federal as well as cantonal, should be 
elected by the P. R. System. 


to what he 


INCE then every country in Europe that has 

been formed out of the war has abandoned 
the majority single member district system of 
election, which we still use, and has adopted pro- 
portional representation. Italy, even France, 
which has a caricature of it, has started on the 
road; Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slevakia, Hun- 
gary, Poland, every one of them P. R. Belgium 
has used it for twelve elections. Holland 
changed her constitution to apply two princi- 
ples of it,~—-woman suffrage and proportional 
representation. Denmark gave it to Iceland 
over a year ago. Now that tells the story for 
Europe, except the British Isles and a British 
About thirty years ago, on the 
Australia took up pro- 
Hare system. 


commonwealth. 
advice of Lord Bryce, 
portional representation by the 
The first time it was ever used—I understand 
in Tasmania—as many as 97 per cent. of the 
voters voted. In Oregon last fall 15 per cent. 
of the voters voted. There is something the 
matter with the ballot box when it does not 
attract voters. 

The next British commonwealth to apply it 
South Wales, which elects parlia- 
Then South Africa, for the set- 
tlement of the Boer and the Briton problem. 
Then British Columbia gave any city the 
to use it and six at least have done it. 
came England, but to 
it, and elected eleven members to the 
then they gave all the 
right to use it, 


was New 
ments by it. 


right 
Theu 
a limited commitment to 
parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, 
school boards of Scotland the 
and then they applied it to Ireland. 


_ [See pages 1153-1154 44 a practical demonstra 
tion of voting by P. R. 1 


or dealing with, 


Helpful Reading 


“Proportional Representation,” by Prof. John 
R. Commons. This book is out of print but 
should be read if it is in your public library. 

” by J. H. Hum- 
phries. He is secretary of the Proportional 
Representation Society of Great Britain. This 
but should be read if 


“ Proportional Representation, 


book is also out of print, 
it is on the shelves of your public library. 

The next book is “In the Fourth Year,” by 
H. G. Wells, chapters 9 and 10 

Another book is “American Their 
Method of Business,” by A. B. Gilbert. This 
deals with P. R. in city elections 

The next is the file of the Proportional Repre- 
which may be 


Cities, 


sentation Review of our League, 
in the public library of your city. 

The National Municipal 
preceding eight years has a series of 


Review during the 
articles 
every so often on proportional representation 
as it is actually working out in American cities; 
the National American Review's index for the 
last eight years. The address of the National 
Municipal League is Philadelphia. 

The Senate document on “Effective 
which can be obtained by writing to the Amer- 
ican P. R. League, 801 Franklin Bank Building, 
Philadelphia. 


Voting” 
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BUY A STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD 
In automobiling, traveling or storms. A practicel, 
handy article, easily carried, easily adjusted. Folds 
up and fits into your pocket. Made of a grey rub- 
berized material with snaps for fastening under chin 
or behind head. 
Insure your hat against damage. 
Postpaid $1.50 
STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD CO. 
1418 East 50th St. Chicago, II. 


Order now. 

















WARDROBE SHOP 


416 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

Individualized Ready-to-W ear 

Specialty shop for busy women 
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At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Sole Owners and Distributors~New 
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| L. P. HOLLANDER CO. | 
Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 
128-130 East 58th Street 


A High School of Music for earnest stu- 
dents; all branches taught by eminent in- 
structors from beginning to highest perfec- 
tion. Instruction individual All class in- 
struction in Harmony, etc., and attendance 
on Lectures and Concerts free to students. 
Piano Dept., Aug. Fraemcke, Dean; Vocal f 
Dept., Carl Hein; Theory, Rubin Goldmark; 
Public School Music accepted by Board of j 
Education. 


~— 


Terms Moderate. Send for Catalogue. ( 
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“A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, 
in the St. Lawrence region. <A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 
Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 





— 








ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 


Twelve hours from New York City. 
MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 





























zi DEVEREUX 
MANOR 
Under the direction of the 
Acerwood Tutoring School 
A BEAUTIFUL private estate with 35 
acres of lawns and woodland, providing 
an exclusive country home to meet every 
need of children seriously handicapped by 
mental and physical limitations. Specially 
qualified medical staff. Well equipped sani- 
torium department for those suffering from 
nervous diseases. A specially devised regime 
of entertainment and recreation under skilled 
guidance. 
For booklet and appointment address 
MISS a T. DEVEREUX 
Box 1, Berwyn, Pa. 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 

Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 

Address, Miss HARRIETTS MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 




















CULTURED ENGLISH DICTION 
SPEAKING — VOICE TRAINING 








Elimination of foreign ts and provi 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON | 
33 W. 81st St., New York City | 


By appointment enly Telephone Schuyler 6327 | 














The Carrie Chapman Catt Course in Citizenship 
(Continued from page 1146) 


the meeting of the Electoral College), each 
gives a vote in writing for a president and for 
a vice-president. 

The electoral votes from each state are sent 
the 


presence of 


counted by 
the 
the candidates 


to Washington, and there 
President of the Senate, in 
both Houses, and the names of 
elected as President and vice-President are 
announced. 

c. No, a political party is not legally recog- 
nized as such and is not allowed to enter its 
candidates upon the ballot unless and until it 
musters a given percentage of the voters. 

d. There are today four duly recognized po- 
litical parties of national scope that are likely 


to have a “ presidential ticket in the field.” 


They are the Democratic, Republican, So- 
cialist, and Labor Party. Each is holding a 
national convention this summer at which a 


The 


Republican convention will be held in Chicago, 


presidential candidate will -be nominated. 
Democratic convention 
will be held in San Francisco on June 28; the 
in New York on May 8; 


Party’s in Chicago in June. 


beginning June 8; the 


Socialists’ the Labor 


e. Members of the Lower House of Con- 
- the 
elected directly by the voters. 


gress, House of Representatives, are 
The number al- 
As it 
is now worked out there is one Representative 
to about every 230,000 people, 435 Representa- 
tives to 100,000,000 people. 


and must grow steadily as 


lotted to each state bases on population. 


The Lower House 
grows and grows, 
the population increases. It is already a huge 
body and some plan of limiting it will have to 
be worked out or eventually no one building 


can house it. When you vote for Congress- 


men you do not, fortunately, have to vote for 


the full 435, 


that represent your state. 


nor even for the whole number 
You vote only for 
the one who is to represent your congressional 
In a later 


district. lesson you will learn how 


you may have been “gerrymandered” into 
your district, but for the present, however you 
got there, there you are and what concerns you 
for the moment is that you have a vote in it 
and that you want to make that vote count for 


its full value. 








ROCKFORD COLLEGE 


A standard woman's college for the education 
of the individual. Degrees of B. A., B. &., 
B. in Secretarial Work, Home Economics, 
and Social Service Work. A five-year course 
leading to B. A. with diploma in Music. 

Member of North Central Association and of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

M. A. MADDOX, Ph. D., President 
Box 44 Rockford, Illinois 














To the Woman Voter 


N November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 
Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 














GOOD HEALTH 


Good health 1s the keynote in 
the success of every woman in 
the business and social world, 


Chiropractic for women keeps 
them fit and up to the mark. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R.N., D.C. 
Universal Chiropractic College. 
Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College. 


235 West 75th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


By appointment. 
Columbus 9750 





Hours 2-5 
Telephone: 


| 
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Since 1913 United States Senators have been 


elected directly by the voters, two for each 
state. Before that those for each state were 
elected by that state’s Legislature. 

Senators are supposed to represent the state 


as a sovereign whole, while the Representative, 
people. The 
le- 
Not so the nun- 


or Congressman, represents the 


number of Representatives that a state h: 
pends on how populous it is. 


ber of its Senators. Arizona, with its ( 910) 


population of less than a quarter of a milion, 
had just as many Senators as had New York 
and a half milli 


with its more than nine 


f. At the general elections on Novem! :r 9, 
the federal officers that you will vote for are 

1. The President and _ Vice-Presid: nt— 
through the Presidential electors. 


2. One the United States Sen- 


ate to represent your 


member of 
state if the six-year term 
of either expires in March, 1921. 
3. One member of the United States House 


of Representatives to represent your distri 


4. Certain state executive officers, in all 
states where these officers are elected in the 
even years. 

5. A state Senator to represent your scna- 


torial district at the state capital. 


6. A state 


corresponding to a member of the Lower Huse 


Assemblyman, or representati\e— 
at the national capital—to represent your as- 


sembly district at the state capital. 


7. In some states in cities of the first and 


second class, and in some cities of the third 


class, city elective officers will be elected at the 
City executive officers are not 


They 


general elections. 


the same in different states. are o/jten 


not the same in different cities in the same 
state. Many cities have mayors elected hien- 
nially, but in these later days a city may lave 


a general manager instead of a mayor 


t 


g. The polls will be essentially the same at 
All the para- 


same. he 


the elections as at the primaries. 


phernalia of voting will be the 


Board of Inspectors and the watchers, the 


American flag, the voting booths, the ballot lox, 
the registration books and the guard rail. Each 
state has its own election laws, a copy of which 
can usually be had on application to the district 


organization of your party. 


h. Ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
has no effect until ‘h¢ 


ratified. 


Amendment by any state 
full 


Amendment 


thirty-six states have Then ‘he 


goes into effect everywhere at onct 
Until the thirty-sixth state ratifies the womet 


each state have just the amount of suffrage 
i 


which that state has granted them. In thirty 


states they have the right to vote for the Prest- 


dent. In fifteen of those thirty, they have 1) 


right to vote for every elective office on ‘he 


same terms as men. In five others they have 


the right to vote for elective municipal offices. 
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Hare System of P. R. 


ERE is an illustration of how a represen- 
H tative body, for example a City Council, 
might be elected by the Hare system either at 
large or from districts electing several members 
each. It is supposed that five members are to 
be elected and that nine candidates have been 
nominated. 
The numbers are kept small for the sake of 


simplicity. 


THE BALLOT 





rections to Voters: 


Put the figure 1 opposite the name of 
your first choice. If you want to express 
aiso second, third, and other choices, ‘do 
so by putting the figure 2 opposite the 
1ame of your second choice, the figure 

opposite the name of your third choice, 

id so on. You may express as many 
1oices as you please. 


This ballot will not be counted for 
our second choice unless it is found thar 

cannot help your first; it will not be 
counted for your third choice unless it is 
und that it cannot help either your first 
or your second; etc. The more choices 
ut express, the surer you are to make 
sur ballot count for one of the candi- 
lates you favor. 


A ballot is spoiled if the figure 1 is put 
opposite more than one name. If you 
poil this ballot, tear it across once, re- 
turn it to the election officer in charge 
of the ballots, and get another from him. 





FOR THE COUNCIL 
___|ALLAN L. BENSON | 


_|WILLIAM E. BORAH 


‘LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


WILLIAM J. BRYAN’ 


_|IEUGENE V. DEBS _ 


SAMUEL GOMPERS | 


‘WILLIAM H. TAFT 








[ELIHU ROOT 


|WOODROW WILSON 














SEE NEXT PAGE FOR DIAGRAM WHICH 
THE FOLLOWING TEXT EXPLAINS 
First Count 

The first column of figures in the table shows 


the total number of first-choice votes for each 


andidate, that is, the total number of ballots 


which his name was marked with the figure 


In most states the first choices would be 


unted at the several precincts. All operations 


subsequent to the count of first choices are per- 
‘ormed by the general electoral board of the en- 
tire district, the ballots being brought together 
» one place for their examination. 
As soon as the total number of valid ballots, 
ia this case 116, is known, the general electoral 
hoard ascertains the quota, that is, the small- 


est number of votes which for a certainty will 
secure the election of a candidate. This num- 
ber of votes, the smallest that five, but not six, 
candidates can get when 116 votes are cast, is 
found by dividing 116 by 6 and taking the next 
whole number larger than the quotient. The 
division of 116 by 6 yields 19 2/6. It is clear 
therefore, that although six candidates might 
get as many as 19 votes each, it would be im- 
possible for more than five to get as many as 
20 each. 


the quota, therefore, is 20. 


The number sufficient for election, 


Election of Wilson 
As Wilson has received more than the quota 


of votes, he is at once declared elected. 


Transfer of Wilson’s Surplus 

As the 10 ballots received by Wilson in ex- 
cess of the quota would be wasted if allowed 
to remain with him, they are transferred to 
other candidates, each of them in accordance 
Three of 


them go to Brandeis, giving him 15 in all; three 


with the next choice expressed on it. 


of them to Bryan, giving him the quota of 20 
and electing him; and four of them to Gomp- 
ers, bringing his total up to 6. 
) T 
Transfer of Borah’s Votes 


It now becomes necessary for the electoral 


board to declare defeated the candidate now a 
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the bottom of the poll, in this case Borah, and 
to transfer his ballots. If these ballots were 
allowed to remain with Borah, they would be 
wasted; they should therefore be transferred to 
other candidates. One of Borah’s four ballots 
is transferred to Taft because he is marked on 
it as second choice; two of them are transferred 
to Root for a similar reason; and the fourth 
one, on which the third choice is for Root, is 
transferred to him because Taft, marked on it 
as second choice, has already received the full 
quota. Under the Hare System no candidate 
retains more votes than are needed for his elec- 


tion. 


Transfer of Gompers’ Votes 
The ballots of Gompers, who is now at the 
bottom of the poll, must next be transferred. 
Five of them go to Brandeis, completing his 
quota. The sixth, not being marked for any 
candidate not already elected or defeated, is 
entered on the table as a “non-transferable 


ballot.” All five of the seats have now been 


filled. 


Transfer of Debs’s Votes 
Though the election is now at an end, we 
may, if we wish, carry the count to its theoreti- 
cal conclusion by declaring Debs defeated and 
transferring his ballots. They go, naturally, to 
Benson, and show the total strength of the 
Socialist group to be insufficient to give the 


the five seats 


party a right to one of 
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RESULT OF ELECTION 


























No. of Votes—116 No. of Seats—5 eon (SSS Se SS) — 20 
2d Count 3d Count 4th Count Final Count 
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General Results 
Within the limits of practicability, every voter 
has helped to elect the person whom, under the 
actual circumstances, he preferred to help elect. 
Each party or group of voters has obtained 
representation in proportion to its strength; it 
has also—without any troublesome and expen- 
sive primaries—secured as representatives the 
particular candidates it preferred. 
Each of the five members is elected by about 
a fifth of the voters of the community, just as 


would be the case if the community had been 
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When writing 


divided into five districts or wards for the elec- 
tion of one member each. But there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the fifth of the vo- 
ters in the one case and that in the other; under 
the district system it is a fifth who live together 
but think differently; under the system here 
explained it is a fifth who live a little farther 
apart but think alike. So many voters who sleep 
in adjoining houses or so many voters who 
agree—which is the more reasonable kind of 
constituency for a member of a_ policy-deter- 


mining, tax-spending body? 


Main Defects of Old System 

1. Excludes from representation great num- 
bers of voters. 

2. Invites corruption in close districts by mak- 
ing extremely valuable the few votes that suf- 
fice to turn the scale. 

3. Discourages interest in voting on the part 
of all who find themselves unable to mark their 
ballot for a candidate they really want without 


throwing it away. 


Advantages of Hare System 


i real representation to practically 


every voter. 
2. Makes votes of equal value, discouraging 


Gives 


corruption. 

3. Makes primaries unnecessary. Makes 
possible to nominate candidates freely without 
of the group. 


it 


“ ’ 


danger of “ splitting the vote’ 
4. Induces the strongest men to become can- 
didates. 
5. Stimulates interest in voting by giving the 
voter the opportunity of marking candidates he 
really wants without running the risk of throw- 


ing his vote away. 


6. Insures a majority of the representatives 
to a majority of the voters, true representation 
to all substantial minorities, and leadership 


the real leaders. 
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entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 

Women will find at the McAlpin an ¢ 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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